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Mighty  90  News  and  World  Report 


The  Atoms  Are  Corning 


By  TIM  FLECK 

Citizen  groups  opposing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  power  plants  in  the  United 
States  suffered  a  sharp  setback  last 
month.  California  voters  by  a  3-1  mar- 
gin sank  a  proposition  calling  for  stiffer 
regulations  governing  the  construction 
of  nuclear  generating  plants. 

Across  the  nation  utility  companies 
shelled  out  contributions  to  build  a  war 
chest  for  purchasing  pro-nuclear  adver- 
tising and  TV  spots  in  California.  Their 
strategy  worked.  Aided  by  the  active 
support  of  former  California  governor 
Pat  Brown  and  the  seeming  indifference 
of  Governor  Jerry  Brown,  the  pro-nukes 
routed  the  anti-nukes.  While  the  issue 
is  far  from  settled,  the  interests  backing 
the  widespread  use  of  nuclear  reacters 
for  the  generation  of  electricity  have 
won  a  big  first  round. 

Nuclear  power  plants  are  very 
much  creatures  of  today  rather  than 
tomorrow.  Reactor  plants  now  supply 
8  per  cent  of  the  country's  electrical 
consumption.  The  energy  consumptive 
Northeast  already  derives  33  per  cent 
of  its  electrical  power  from  nuclear 
energy.  Although  nuclear  power  is 
just  coming  to  Texas,  it  is  a  way  of 
life  in  other  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

Houston  citizens  haven't  heard  much 
about  nuclear  power  plants  since  Hous- 
ton Lighting  and  Power  indefinitely  de- 
ferred work  on  the  Allen's  Creek  nuclear 
plant  site  north  of  town.  But  despite  the 
skyrocketing  costs  of  nuclear  installations 
—up  in  the  billion  dollar  range  for  a 
single  site— the  development  continues 
in  Texas.  And  Houston  Lighting  and 
Power  is  leading  the  pack  in  its  role  as 
work  manager  for  the  South  Texas  Nu- 
clear Project,  a  giant  complex  which 
will  house  twin  1,250-million  watt 
generator  units. 

The  South  Texas  project  is  backed 
by  a  consortium  of  Texas  cities  and 
private  utilities.  The  publicly  owned 
utilities  boards  of  San  Antonio  and 
Austin  own  shares,  as  well  as  Central 
Power  and  Light  Utilities  of  Corpus 
Christi. 

The  first  generator  unit  of  the  pro- 
ject will  become  operational  in  1980 
with  the  second  to  follow  within  a  year. 
The  cost  is  currently  projected  at  1.2 
billion  dollars. 

Only  one  other  nuclear  power  plant 
has  reached  the  construction  stage  in 
Texas.  Texas  Utility  Company,  the 
parent  of  Dallas  Power  and  Light  and 
Texas  Power  and  Light,  is  constructing 
a  pair  of  1,100  million  watt  generators 
at  the  Comanche  Peak  site  outside 
Glen  Rose.  Glen  Rose  is  approxi- 
mately 60  miles  south  of  Fort  Worth 
in  hilly  country. 

The  Texas  Municipal  Power  Asso- 
ciation is  purchasing  a  10  per  cent 
share  in  the  Comanche  Peak  action. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  project  was  last 
pegged  at  $987  million  dollars  and  is 
expected  to  run  into  the  billion  dollar 
category  before  all  is  said  and  done. 
Texas  Utility  is  hoping  for  a  1980  com- 
pletion date  for  the  first  unit  with  the 
plant  fully  operational  by  1982. 

The  South  Texas  project  and  Co- 
manche Peak  have  passed  the  first  of 
two  major  hurdles  before  they  can  be- 
come operational.  The  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  has  granted  con- 
struction licenses  after  evaluating  the 
environmental  impact  of  plant  con- 
struction at  the  sites.  The  project  back- 
ers must  still  secure  an  operational 
permit  before  the  reactors  can  be  put 
into  action. 

And  a  third  Texas  nuclear  project 
called  Blue  Hills  is  still  on  the  drawing 
boards.  Gulf  States  Utilities,  currently 
involved  in  a  nuclear  plant  project  just 
north  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  on  the 
Mississippi  River,  had  hoped  to  build 
a  facility  just  outside  Jasper  in  East 
Texas.  But  rising  cost  estimates  plus 
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the  downturn  in  the  economy  forced 
Gulf  States  to  delay  the  project.  Con- 
struction of  the  two  930,000  kilowatt 
generators  is  very  tentatively  slated  to 
begin  in  1986  with  a  possible  com- 
pletion date  in  1992-4. 

The  three  projects  have  the  fol- 
lowing in  common:  price,  tags  of  a 
billion  dollars  and  up,  the  financial 
backing  of  giant  utility  companies,  and 
thus  far  very  minimal  public  opposition. 

Aside  from  a  few  environmental 
hearings  where  challenges  against  the 
South  Texas  project  came  to  light,  op- 
position from  citizens  has  had  almost 
no  effect  on  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment here.  When  HL&P  indefinitely 
suspended  the  Allen's  Creek  project,  it 
did  so  because  projected  costs  for  con- 
struction were  getting  completely  out 
of  hand.  It  did  not  act  because  of  the 
ineffectual  protests  of  farmers  and 
homeowners  in  the  Allen's  Creek  area. 

The  media  in  Austin,  San  Antonio, 
and  Houston  have  been  extremely 
complimentary  toward  nuclear  power. 
Editorials  from  the  Houston  Chronicle 
are  the  clearest  indication  of  where  the 
paper's  owners  stand  on  nuclear  power 

plants:  -Sept.  1 2,  197 5  -On  the 

delay  In  building  Allen's  Creek. 
'People  of  this  whole  area  should  be 
alarmed... If  this  sort  of  thing  occurs  on 
a  wide  scale,  then  energy  problems  now 
will  be  nothing  compared  to  the  crisis 
we  will  be  facing... Demagogues  can  pro- 
claim about  this  and  that,  but  all  their 
talk  Isn't  going  to  light  a  bulb  or  power 
an  alrcondltloner  or  run  a  factory... 

And  when  the  Chronicle  editorial 
writers  heard  that  dinosaur  footprints 
had  been  uncovered  at  the  site  of  the 
Glen  Rose  project,  they  could  hardly 
restrain  themselves: 

"What  a  symbolic  find!  Footprints  of 
the  most  powerful  creature  of  an  ancient 
age  showing  up  as  the  foundations  are 
laid  for  the  power  source  of  the  ages  to 
come." 

The  writers  conveniently  ignored  the 
double-edged  nature  of  this  "symbol." 
For  the  dinosaurs  are  extinct,  and  en- 
vironmentalists have  often  charged  that 
nuclear  power,  in  the  words  of  the 
Rolling  Stones,  "is  gonna  be  the  death 
of  me." 

Since  by  1982  we're  apparently 
going  to  have  two  powerful,  twin- 
generator  nuclear  plants  running  in 
Texas,  we  ought  to  know  what  makes 
the  plants  tick. 

Light  water  nuclear  reactors,  the 
only  type  we'll  likely  be  seeing  in  com- 
mercial use  for  at  least  30  years,  utilize 
water  and  uranium.  As  Richard  Rhodes 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  Atlantic  Month- 
ly article,  the  mechanism  is  simple. 
So  simple  that  in  West  Africa  French 
geologists  have  discovered  the  burned 
out  debris  of  naturally  formed  nuclear 
reactors.  Ground  water  dripping  through 
strata  of  rich  uranium  ore  set  off  the 
same  reactions  that  go  on  in  a  com- 
mercial reactor.  The  geologists  esti- 
mate that  the  natural  reactors  burned 
on  for  some  25,000  years  before  they 
were  snuffed  out  by  their  own  waste 
products. 

The  light  water  reactors  to  be  built  in 
the  Lone  Star  state  use  enriched 
uranium  pellets  and  water.  The  pellets 
are  put  in  rods  which  are  then  sub- 
merged in  water.  Interspersed  with  the 
fuel  rods  are  control  rods  of  inert  mate- 
rial. By  removing  or  replacing  the  con- 
trol rods,  plant  operators  can  increase 
or  decrease  the  intensity  of  the  reactions 
coursing  through  the  reactor  core. 

The  water  is  there  to  cool  the  mate- 
rials in  the  reactor  core.  If  the  materials 
are  not  cooled,  temperatures  in  the 
reactor  would  climb  above  5,000  de- 
grees, and  a  disastrous  melt  down 
would  occur.  The  uranium,  the  rods, 
and  the  reactor  wall  would  literally 
dissolve,  and  the  whole  incredibly 
poisonous  mess  would  sink  down  into 
the  earth.  With  luck  it  would  seal  itself, 
and  little  radioactive  leakage  would  oc- 
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cur  into  the  surrounding  area.  Without 
luck,  the  winds  could  scatter  radio- 
active material  across  South  Central 
Texas  or  the  open  land  south  of  Fort 
Worth,  creating  a  disaster  of  untold 
magnitude. 

The  pro-nukes  scoff  at  this  type  of 
scenario  and  point  to  the  primary  study 
on  nuclear  plant  safety,  the  Wash- 1400 
or  Rasmussen  Report. 

Compiled  by  Prof.  Norman  C.  Ras- 
mussen, nuclear  engineering  expert  at 
MIT,  the  report  estimates  that  the  risk 
of  a  nuclear  plant  disaster  is  less  than 
the  risk  of  a  meteor  striking  an  Ameri- 
can city. 

Marshall  Gillmore,  a  Houston  lawyer 
and  member  of  Safe  Energy,  a  local 
group  dedicated  to  safe  and  responsible 
energy,  says  the  Rasmussen  report  has 
been  shown  -to  be  inaccurate  and  filled 
with  over-optimistic  assessments.  He 
criticizes  the  plants  as  economically  in- 
efficient, vulnerable  to  shortages  of  the 
enriched  uranium  fuel  that  powers  the 
reactors,  and  an  unacceptable  risk  to 
the  physical  and  social  health  of  the 
American  people.  Gillmore  maps  out 
the  environmentalist  game  plan  for 
stopping  nuclear  power  development 
in  Texas. 

"The  South  Texas  project  is  under 
construction.  They  only  have  a  con- 
struction permit.  The  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  will  still  have  to  issue 
an  operator's  permit,  and  that  has  not 
been  granted,"  Gillmore  explained. 

"There  is  a  lot  of  debate  that  can 
still  go  on  in  the  Houston  community. 
Many  issues  have  not  been  discussed 
in  a  frank  and  open  manner.  One  area 
that  has  not  been  explored  is  'what 
are  these  industries  going  to  do  with 
their  waste  products?' 

"I  haven't  talked  to  a  single  scientist 
who  says  they  have  solved  this  prob- 
lem," said  Gillmore. 

Byproducts  of  the  reactor  pro- 
cess include  strontium  and  plutonium, 
two  of  the  most  dangerous  elements 
known  to  man.  Aside  from  immediate 
radiation  burns,  the  side  effects  of  ex- 
posing humans  to  minuscule  amounts 
of  strontium  and  plutonium  are  stag- 
gering. Genetic  mutations,  leukemia, 
and  other  cancers  can  be  produced 
20-30  years  after  initial  exposure. 

Futuristic  plans  for  disposing  of  the 
toxic  wastes  include  rocketing  them 
into  space,  burying  them  in  water  tight 
salt  formations,  and  sinking  the  wastes 
into  deep  trenches  in  the  Pacific.  Geo- 
logists theorize  that  material  at  the  bot- 


tom of  the  trenches  is  slowly  enfolded 
into  the  earth  and  therefore 
trenches  are  natural  nuclear  garbage 
disposals. 

"One  can  see  immediately  the  prob- 
lem in  trying  to  rocket  the  wastes  out 
of  the  atmosphere,"  Gillmore  says. 

"What  if  the  rocket  fails  and  burns, 
putting  plutonium  in  the  atmosphere? 
And  geologists  don't  know  for  sure  that 
the  wastes  at  the  ocean  bottoms  will 
really  be  drawn  down  into  the  earth's 
core." 

Gillmore  is  hopeful  that  even  if  the 
environmentalists  cannot  awaken  the 
public  to  the  dangers  of  nuclear  plants, 
that  nuclear  technology  may  even- 
tually sink  itself. 

"We  may  not  have  to  stop  it  ourself . 
Many  problems  are  stalling  develop- 
ment of  the  plants.  One  is  the  avail- 
ability of  fuel.  The  known  fuel  supply 
of  rich  U-235  ore,  the  fuel  used  in 
these  reactors,  is  very  limited.  The 
U.S.  has  only  some  600,000  tons  in 
proven  reserves.  Other  reports  list 
probable  and  anticipated  reserves,  but 
all  we've  got  in  proven  reserves  is 
600,000  tons,"  says  Gillmore. 

"Now  this  is  only  enough  to  fuel  54 
plants  of  1,000  megawatt  size  for 
their  lifetime,  which  is  40  years.  In  the 
U.S.  there  are  42  plants  licensed  to 
operate,  56  are  under  construction, 
and  101  are  ordered  or  planned." 

HL&P  is  having  troubles  already 
assuring  the  South  Texas  Project  suf- 
ficient amounts  of  fuel  to  stoke  its  re- 
actors. Originally  the  company  had  an 
agreement  with  Westinghouse.  West- 
inghouse  would  supply  adequate 
amounts  of  enriched  uranium  ore.  A 
plant  such  as  the  South  Texas  facility 
takes  approximately  500  tons  of 
uranium  fuel  to  initially  begin  op- 
eration. After  four  years  of  operation 
the  reactors  then  will  eat  an  additional 
125  tons  of  fuel  a  year. 

Now  the  costs  of  fuel  are  skyrocket- 
ing, so  Westinghouse  is  trying  to  get 
out  of  its  contract  with  HL&P. 

"After  we  signed  the  contract  with 
Westinghouse,  they  cited  a  provision 
which  says  that  if  unforseen  conditions 
arise  the  contract  will  be  negated,"  says 
Graham  Painter,  HL&P  spokesman. 
"We  don't  feel  that  way.  We  feel  we 
have  a  firm  contract." 

"It's  certainly  true  that  increased  de- 
mand will  make  the  price  of  uranium 
go   up.    But  you    have  to   remember 
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£  SOU  DON'T  HW€  MUCH  MONGY 


By  SANDY  WISENBERG 

The  young  Chicano  woman  in  the  blue 
shirt  has  come  to  the  Ripley  Health 
Center  dental  clinic  for  the  first  time. 
She  has  a  toothache. 

The  dentist  in  the  city-run  clinic  can- 
not see  her  because  his  adult  patients 
must  live  within  the  Model  Cities  area. 

The  county  hospital  district  doctor 
across  the  hall  could  refer  her  to  the 
dental  clinic  after  examining  her.  But 
if  the  doctor  were  to  examine  her  now 
—early  afternoon— there  wouldn't  be 
enough  time  for  her  to  see  the  dentist, 
besides,  she  cannot  afford  to  pay  him 
as  an  emeiyency  patient. 

So  she  receives  a  prescription  for 
a  painkiller.  Since  she  is  on  welfare, 
a  private  pharmacy  can  fill  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  dentist  is  treating 
Mary  McCord. 

She  had  called  this  morning  because 
her  tooth  had  been  hurting  three  or 
four  days. 

The  service  she  gets  here  is  "just 
fine,"  she  says,  and  is  "so  easy."  She 
had  to  wait  about  30  minutes  for  the 
dentist. 

She's  been  coming  here  once  or 
twice  a  year  for  seven  years,  ever  since 
her  private  dentist  died.  'This  is  better," 
she  says. 

The  dentist  had  just  finished  filling 
Valentine  Dominguez'  tooth. 

Dominguez,  who  is  retired,  had 
never  received  dental  care  until  he 
came  to  the  Ripley  clinic.  He  made 
this  appointment  last  month.  "I  think 
they  do  a  good  job,"  he  says. 

Both  he  and  Mrs.  McCord  are  eligible 
for  treatment  because  they  live  in  the 
Model  Cities  areas. 

Adults  who  live  outside  that  area 
have  a  hard  time  finding  cheap  dental 
care. 

The  city  provides  this  care  to  pregnant 
women  receiving  prenatal  care  in  city 
clinics;  mentally  retarded  persons  in 
Harris  County,  who  are  treated  at  the 
Harris  County  Center  for  the  Retarded, 
3550  W.  Dallas;  physically  handicap- 
ped persons,  treated  at  the  Texas  Insti- 
tute for  Rehabilitation  and  Research, 
1333  Moursund. 

The  latter  two  groups  are  given  care 
even  if  they  can  afford  private  dentists. 

Also  eligible  for  services  are  Harris 
County  residents  over  21  who  qualify 
for  Medicaid. 

As  of  August  1,  these  people  can 
get  free  dentures  from  several  clinics. 
The  specific  clinics  that  will  offer  the 
service  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

Medicaid  pays  for  the  dentures  alone, 
and  not  for  preparatory  work  like  plan- 
ing bones  and  extracting  teeth.  Chief 


of  city  dental  services  Dr.  Dawn  San- 
ders called  it  "a  lousy  program"  be- 
cause it's  so  limited. 

Children  and  young  adults  have  more 
dental  options.  Anyone  under  21  who 
qualifies  for  Medicaid  can  be  treated  in 
any  city  dental  clinic,  whether  or  not 
she  or  he  is  a  Houston  resident. 

One  must  have  an  86  welfare  card 
and  a  note  from  a  social  worker  re- 
questing dental  services. 

Medicaid  will  also  pay  for  similar 
visits  to  a  private  dentist.  For  more  de- 
tails and  names  of  participating  den- 
tists, call  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  631-6800  or  741-4000. 

The  only  hitch  in  the  program  is 
recipients  can  be  refused  treatment  if 
they  received  dental  care  during  the 
previous  year. 

City  dental  clinics  will  also  treat  indi- 
gent children  three  to  18  who  are  not 
on  welfare.  These  people  need  a  hos- 
pital district  card,  and  they  pay  accord- 
ing to  their  hospital  district  classifica- 
tion. 
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Patients  are  billed  after  their  first 
visit,  for  that  and  planned  visits.  De- 
pending on  the  services,  they  may  pay 
before  or  after  treatments. 

Dentists  and  dental  hygenists  work  at 
most  city  clinics  part-time.   Treatment 
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includes  restorative  (fillings,  crowns)  and 
preventive  (cleaning)  work. 

As  for  emergency  visits,  the  city 
discourages  them.  Only  seven  per  cent 
of  those  cases  pay  their  bills. 

After  August  1,  Settegast,  9105  N. 
Wayside,  a  clinic  operated  by  the  hos- 
pital district,  will  open  its  dental  service 
to  adults  living  nearby— providing  they 
have  hospital  district  cards. 

Non-Houston  neighbors  of  the 
Sunnyside  clinic,  4528  Griggs,  will  get 
the  same  deal.  Neither  clinic  will  accept 
Medicaid  recipients. 

For  an  appointment,  find  the  clinic 
nearest  you  and  call: 

Blueridge  (denial  clinic) 

(denial  clinic  should  be  open  Aug.  1) 

3715  Reed  Rd. 

733-7333 

Canal 

7228  Canaf 

928-3542 

Casa  de  Amigos 

(no  dentists  at  present  time) 

1906  Cochran 

224-3194 

Central 

1115  N.  McGregor 

222-4310 

Fidelity 

9525  Clinton  Dr 

676-0422 

Jeff  Davis  Hospital 

1801  Allen  Parkway 

224-1 199  ext.  547 

Lyons 

5602  Lyons  Ave. 

675-1816 

"Mobile"  Unit 

(it's  stationary) 

2020  Solo.  Julia  Hester  House 

672-8206 

West  End 

190  Heights  Blvd. 

869-5951 

Ripley 

4401  Lovejoy 

921-3441 

Ripley  Prevention  Center  (pre-schoolers) 

921-3441 

St.  Anthony 

6301  Almeda 

743-5021 

Northside 

(dental  clinic  should  be  open  Aug.  1) 

8504  Schuller 

679-2923 

Riverside 

(dental  clinic  should  be  open  Aug.  1) 

3215  Delano 

526-4277  ext.  250 

Harris  County  Center  for  the  Retarded,  Inc. 

3550  W.  Dallas 

528-6371  ext.  41 

Texas  Institute  (or  Rehabilitation  and  Research 

1333  Moursund 

797-1440  ext.  293 

Settegast 

9105  N.  Wayside 

633-2020  ext.  6 

Sunnyside 

4528  Griggs 

748-0009  ext.  24 

Questions?  Call  the  dental  services  administration  office  o(  the 
City  Health  Department  at  222-4249. 

You  may  have  to  wait  a  bit  for 
dental  appointments  at  both  the  San 
Jose  and  Fourth  Ward  clinics. 

San  Jose  (301  Hamilton,  228-9411, 


open  8  a.m.  -  4  p.m.)  dentists  are 
booked  up  two  to  three  months,  as 
patients  wait  for  dentures,  fillings  and 
crowns. 

Here  even  adults  who  live  outside 
the  city  and  have  no  hospital  district 
card  are  eligible  for  treatment. 

Patients  must  meet  the  clinic's  guide- 
lines, though.  Family  income  and  size 
and  individual  financial  burdens  are 
considered. 

Call  for  an  interview  and  bring  writ- 
ten proof  of  your  income.  If  you  meet 
the  guidelines,  you  will  be  charged  $1, 
$2  or  $3  per  office  visit. 

On  the  day  of  your  dental  appoint- 
ment, plan  to  stay  at  the  clinic  awhile. 
Registration  runs  from  8  -  9:00  a.m.  for 
morning  appointments,  and  from  11- 
noon  for  afternoon  appointments. 

Those  in  the  afternoon  are  sometimes 
rescheduled  for  the  next  day. 

The  University  off  Texas  Dental 
School  students  and  volunteers  from  the 
Houston  District  Dental  Society  and 
from  the  Army  Dental  Reserves  treat 
patients  of  all  ages  and  locale. 

Unlike  the  volunteers,  the  student 
dentists  continue  to  see  the  same 
patient  providing  they  keep  subsequent 
appointments. 

Some  people  can  see  a  dentist  at 
San  Jose  without  going  through  the 
interview  and  registration.  Children 
aged  three  through  18  can  see  a  city- 
employed  dentist  free  of  charge  if  they 
are:  Houston  residents,  classified  00 
on  their  hospital  district  cards,  and  not 
receiving  welfare. 

Like  the  dental  students,  the  city 
dentists  treats  the  same  patients  again, 
if  they  come  back  to  the  clinic.  The 
dentist  works  at  San  Jose  for  four  half- 
days  a  week. 

He  said  about  half  his  patients  don't 
show  up  for  appointments,  though  "it's 
not  the  city's  fault  or  the  clinic's— it's 
the  people's  fault,"  he  said. 

The  Fourth  Ward  Clinic  (277  W 
Gray,    529-3593,    open    9:30   a.m. -5 
p.m.)  serves  the  general  area  bounded 
by  Allen  Parkway,  Waugh  Drive,  West- 
heimer  and  Baldwin  on  Interstate  45. 

Dental  services  are  offered  exclusive- 
ly to  the  clinic's  regular  patients. 

Right  now  the  clinic  hesitates  to  ac- 
cept new  patients  because  it's  so  full, 
but  it  might  consider  someone  who 
lived  very  near  by. 

A  private  dentist  houses  his  entire 
practice  at  the  clinic  in  temporary  faci- 
lities. His  services  include  denture  re- 
pairs, gold  crowns,  bridges,  fillings, 
root  canal.  There  is  no  dental  hygienist. 
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He  treats  about  16  patients  a  week. 

Dentures  will  be  available  some  time 
after  the  summer. 

The  dentist  charges  fees  comparable 
to  a  private,  dentist,  but  does  not  send 
out  bills.  Each  patient  pays  what  she  or 
he  can  afford. 

He  also  treats  emergencies. 

Ben  Taub  Hospital  (1502  Ben  Taub 
Loop,  797-1122,  ext  374  appointment 
desk,  ext.  328  clinic,  open  7:30  a.m.- 
3  p.m.)  operates  an  oral  surgery  clinic 
with  limited  services  for  county  resi- 
dents. 

Here  residents  from  UT  Dental  School 
pull  teeth,  prepare  the  patient's  mouth 
for  dentures,  and  perform  jaw  surgery 
and  surgical  orthodontics. 

An  operating  room  for  jaw  defor- 
mities is  open  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

Non-emergency  oral  surgery  patients 
may  spend  two  days  at  the  hospital 
being  screened  and  treated.  A  visit 
costs  $12  and  x-rays  and  lab  are  addi- 
tional. 

If  you  have  to  pay  in  full,  it's  more 
expensive  to  come  to  Ben  Taub  than 
to  a  private  dentist,  assistant  adminis- 
trator Don  Archer  said. 

Emergencies  are  screened  by  the 
emergency  room  staff.  Full-pay  patients 
are  accepted  only  for  emergency  treat- 
ment. That  costs  $25. 

Usually  emergency  toothache  patients 
are  give  something  for  pain  and  are 
seen  later  by  their  own  dentists  or  in 
the  oral  surgery  clinic. 

If  necessity  forces  you  to  gamble, 
try  the  University  of  Texas  Dental 
School  (6516  John  Freeman  Ave., 
792-4065).  Dental  students  pick  their 
patients  depending  on  what  they  need 
to  study. 

Some  patients  come  six  or  seven 
times  before  they're  accepted,  and 
some  never  do  get  chosen,  a  spokes- 
man said. 

About  20-25  per  cent  of  those  who 
try  for  treatment  actually  get  it,  he  said. 

Potential  patients  show  up  for  a  free 
examination;  they  don't  make  appoint- 
ments. And  if  your  mouth  isn't  needed 
one  day,  it  may  be  needed  the  next 
since  the  student  who  wants  you  might 
not  be  in  class  the  first  day  you  show  up. 

Apply  soon  if  you're  interested  be- 
cause about  3A  of  the  year's  patients 
are  accepted  during  the  summer. 

After  a  patient  is  selected  for  dental 
care,  he  or  she  and  the  student  den- 
tists work  out  payment.  Patients  pay 
the  cost  of  materials— about  1/4  or  1/5 
of  a  private  dentist's  fee.  About  10  per 
cent  of  the  patients  qualify  for  a  dis- 
count. 

Most  appointments  last  three  hours 
because  students  are  closely  supervised. 

The  clinic  is  closed  in  early  summer, 
and  is  open  July   14-Sept.   24.   The 


next  sessions  are  Oct.  6-Dec.  17,  Jan. 
5-Mar.  18  and  Mar.  30-June  10.>The 
clinic  closes  on  state  holidays,  so  you 
might  want  to  call  to  make  sure  it's 
open  the  day  you  come  in.  Last  year, 
students  filled  teeth,  made  dentures, 
provided  orthodontic  treatment  and 
other  services  to  some  7,000  people. 

The  clinic's  emergency  room  is  open 
during  office  hours  (8-5),  and  treats 
15-20  emergencies  a  day. 

Hermann  Hospital's  oral  surgery  clinic 
(1203  Ross  Sterling  Ave.,  797-4180 
central  administration)  offers  cheaper- 
than-private-prices  to  people  who  can't 
get  into  public  clinics,  or  who  are  sent 
from  the  emergency  room. 

The  oral  surgery  clinic  also  provides 
its  limited  treatment  (extractions,  den- 
ture preparation)  to  people  with  special 
problems,  like  diabetes,  easy  bleeding, 
and  seizures. 

Most  patients  are  referred  from  the 
general  outpatient  screening  clinic  and 
wait  maybe  two  to  four  weeks  for  an 
appointment.  Patients  pay  when 
treated  and  may  be  reimbursed  later. 

Every  patient's  mouth  is  x-rayed, 
which  costs  $18;  the  visit  costs  $5, 
and  equipment  use,  $10-15. 

The  clinic,  which  is  open  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  10-noon,  treats  about 
40  patients  a  month. 

The  Junior  League  Outpatient 
Dental  Clinic  at  Texas  Children's 
Hospital  (6621  Fannin,  77030,  521- 
4053,  open  9-4:30)  provides  referral 
and  a  back-up  service  to  the  private 
dental  community. 

The  clinic's  patients  are  referred  by 
letter  from  a  doctor.  Most  patients  are 
either  medically  debilitated,  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped,  have  be- 
havior problems  or  require  extensive 
dental  work. 

The  parents  of  prospective  patients 
are  interviewed,  usually  a  week  after 
the  clinic  receives  the  referral  letter. 
The  patient  is  classified  into  a  specific 
pay  category,  based  on  family  income 
and  financial  burdens.  The  top  pay  is 
similar  to  private  dental  fees. 

Children  are  referred  to  public  clinics, 
if  they  are  eligible.  Those  accepted  for 
treatment  at  the  Jr.  League  clinic  re- 
ceive comprehensive  dental  care  until 
they  "graduate"  at  age  12  to  15. 

The  clinic  treats  up  to  1,000  patients 
a  year,  including  about  200  new 
patients.  Orthodontal  patients  are  not 
being  accepted  right  now,  because  the 
waiting  list  is  two-and-a-half  years  long 
already. 

The  dental  clinic  also  operates  a  24- 
hour  emergency  room,  Monday-Friday. 

Letters  of  referral  can  be  addressed 
•to  the  clinic  or  to  director  Dr.  Craig 
Brown  at  the  clinic. 
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"tiger  poets  in  confident  dens, 
graceful  eyes  shimmering 
in  candlelight  and  defiance." 


Ti?e  "Wro,\s  3  SkauB"^ 


To  obtain  a  hospital  district  card, 
you  need  to  be  interviewed  at  one 
of  the  places  listed  below.  You  need 
to  bring: 

1.  identification  (Texas  Driver's  Li- 
cense, Identification  card,  Voter 
registration  number,  social  security 
card) 

2.  proof  of  employment  income  or  re- 
tirement income  (month's  worth  of 
paycheck  stubs,  statement  from 
employer  stating  wages  and  em- 
ployer's phone  number,  welfare 
number,  Medicaid  numbers,  Medi- 
care numbers,  VA  number,  previous 
year's  income  tax  return) 

3.  proof  of  current  address  inside  the 
county  (like  utility  bills) 

If  you  are  eligible,  you  will  probably 
receive  your  card  that  day. 


SUPPLY 


915  RICHMOND  AVE. 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
526-2691 


Ben  Taub  Adult  Clinic 

Ripley  Health  Center 

1502  Ben  Taub  Loop 

4401  Lovejoy 

797-1122 

928-5040 

M-F  7:30-3 

MWThF  8:30-3 

Jeff  Davis  OB  Clinic 

T  12:30-5:30 

1801  Allen  Parkway 

Settegast 

224-1199.  exl.  3211 

9105  N   Wayside 

M-F  call  for  appl. 

633-2020 

Acres  Home 

MWF  8-3 

8111  Lawn 

TTh  12-7 

448-6391 

Sunnyside 

MWF  9-5:30 

4528  Griggs 

TTh  1:3010:00 

748-0009 

Casa  de  Amigos 

MW11-6 

1906  Cochran 

TThF8-3 

224-3194 

MW  1-8.30 

TThF9-5 

The  Harris  County  Health  De- 
partment (526-1841)  provides  dental 
care  free  of  charge  to  eligible  children 
in  schools  outside  Houston  and  inside 
the  county. 

Both  the  health  department  and 
school  nurses  may  refer  children  to  the 
three  dentists  in  the  program.  Patients 
must  be  ineligible  for  welfare  and  must 
be  under  21. 

The  patients  wait  from  days  to  months 
for  appointments.  Those  in  pain  are 
treated  right  away. 

Each  dentist  has  his  own  private 
practice,  and  treats  the  referred  patients 
in  his  office.  The  dentist  continues  the 
restorative  work  until  the  case  is  com- 
pleted. 

One  of  the  dentist's  biggest  problems 
is  people  failing  to  return  once  their 
pain  is  gone,  said  program  director 
Dr.  Otis  Henisey. 

The  county  has  also  started  a  pre- 
ventive dentistry  program  in  some 
county  schools. 

The  health  department's  1975  bud- 
get provided  for  dental  care  to  indi- 
gent adults.  Because  Commissioners 
Court  did  not  reallocate  the  funds  for 
this  year's  budget,  adult  dental  care  is 
not  offered  now,  said  health  depart- 
ment director  Dr.  Francine  Jensen. 
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By  RICHARD  &CORZA 

Called  "Pee  Wee"  because  members  of  an 
early  band  couldn't  remember  Nelson,  the 
senior  Kershaw  brother,  has  been  involved 
In  the  music  business  since  1947  when  he 
was  14  years  old.  Since  then,  he  hs  been  a 
survivor  by  Instinct  in  a  hard  world  of 
changing  tastes  and  trends.  When  the 
times  called  for  Country  and  Western,  Pee 
Wee  learned  Country.  Now  that  the  more 
traditional  Cajun  has  a  good  following 
(folks  who  attended  KPFT's  May  2  "Beyond 
Cosmic  Cowboy"  benefit  met  up  with  his 
younger  brother,  Doug  Kershaw)  he  Is  con* 
centrarJng  on  the  music  of  his  roots.  His 
soon-to-be  released  album,  as  yet  untitled, 
demonstrates  the  blend  of  the  C&W  In- 
fluence with  his  Cajun  upbringing. 

Throughout  his  career.  Pee  Wee  has  re- 
mained a  realist.  Some  may  find  his  views 
materialistic,  but  as  he  says,  "You  need  to 
survive.. .nobody  gives  ya  nothln'."  His 
talents  as  fiddler,  French  accordlanlst, 
drummer,  and,  of  late,  singer  exemplify  his 
versatility.  A  survivor  needs  to  be  adap- 
table, and  Pee  Wee  Is  that.  He  is  now 
living  with  his  family  in  Galveston  and  has 
been  playing  gigs  at  Gllley's. 

BAYOU  COUNTRY 

Kershaw:  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  it  on 
the  bayous.  We  had  our  funs,  you 
know.  I  mean,  in  the  cities  you  have 
your  advantages  but,  brother,  we  could 
fish  and  hunt  all  we  wanted  to.  We 
was  right  smack  dab  in  the  middle  of 
it.  And  for  our  enjoyment  at  home, 
we  play  music.  'Cause  we  had  no 
other  means  of  entertainment  such  as 
television  or  radio  when  I  was  a  young 
kid.  I  guess  I  was  10  or  12  before  we 
even  had  our  first  radio— well,  we 
learned  to  play  music.  We  were  four 
boys  in  the  family.  All  four  of  us 
learned  to  play,  my  mother  played, 
my  father  played,  and  we  had  our 
own  band  right  at  home. 
Scorza:  from  stories  that  I  have  heard, 
life  was  pretty  hard. 

Kershaw:  It  was.  It  took  a  lot  of 
hard  work.  It's  kind  of  like  on  a  farm. 
A  farm  is  a  good  life  but  it  is  a  hard 
life.  There  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  in- 
volved. Like  my  father  was  extremely 
a  hardworking  man;  he  would  work 
day  and  night. 

Scorza:  What  kind  of  work  would  he 
do? 

Kershaw:  Fisherman  and  trapper  and 
hunter. 

Scorza:  How  could  you  make  much 
money  out  of  trapping  and  hunting. 

Kershaw:  Well,  not  too  much  any 
more.  This  is  not  any  more  because 
they  have  done  everything  on  a  major 
scale.  Large  production  has  destroyed 
all  of  your  wildlife  and  stuff.  See,  my 
father  done  it  on  a  small  scale.  Like 
his  fishing.  He  would  put  trout  lines 
across  the  bayou,  and  he'd  set  out 
maybe  500  hooks.  He'd  run  his  500 
hooks  per  day,  and  that  night  he'd 
go  out  alligator  hunting.  And  in  the 
winter  time,  he'd  trap  for  furs. 
Scorza:  When  you  were  7  or  8  were 
you  working  or  were  you  in  school? 
Kershaw:  Well  now,  I  did  not  start 
school  until  I  was  8  years  of  age. 
See  we  were  out  on  the  marshlands 
on  the  bayou,.  .  .  Mother  was  edu- 
cated, my  father  wasn't,  which  being  a 
non-educated  man  he  didn't  see  the 
need  for  education  cause  he  was  going 
to  make  fishermen  and  trappers  out  of 
us.  But  my  mother  had  some  educa- 
tion, and  she  knew  that  we  needed 
education  so  she  talked  him  into  bring- 
ing us  to  land.  He  pulled  the  house- 
boat up  to  land  about  three  miles  from 
the  schoolhouse,  which  we  had  to 
Walk  it  for  the  first  two  or  three  years. 

MAMA  RITA 

Scorza:  Your  mother,  Rita,  has  in- 
fluenced all  of  you  in  lots  of  different 
ways. 

Kershaw:  Oh  yes,  the  musical  back- 
ground actually  come  from  Mama  Rita. 
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Cajun  Music 
Cooks  in  the  Family 


Pec  Wee  Kershaw 


My  father  played  French  accordion  but 
he  was  never  what  you  would  call 
professional  material.  He  played  as 
many  people  play  at  home.  But  the 
music  comes  from  Mama  Rita.  She 
had  a  brother  who  was  a  fine  fiddle 
player.  Her  father  played  a  good  fiddle 
and  guitar.  Her  great  uncle,  great 
grandfather,  from  as  far  back  as  we 
have  traced  it,  they  were  musically 
inclined  in  my  mother's  family 

Mama  had  a  real  good  voice  in  her 
younger  days  and  to  me  it  was  so 
beautiful.  She'd  just  sit  down  with  the 
guitar  and  just  play  and  sing.  And 
you  know,  like  I  said,  we  had  no  form 
of  music,  radio,  phonograph,  you 
name  it.  This  was  the  only  form  of 
music  we  would  hear  is  when  Mama 
would  just  play  and  sing.  To  us  this 
was  just  so  beautiful,  you  know.  We 
just  wanted  some  of  that. 
Scorza:  What  kind  of  songs  would  she 
sing? 

Kershaw:  It  was  mostly  French  songs, 
some  English  songs. 

STARTING  OUT 

Kershaw:  I  started  playing  profes- 
sionally when  I  was  about  13  years 
old... I  don't  even  remember  when  I 
started.  Playing  ever  since  I  can  re- 
member... Was  playing  some  form  of 
instrument.  I  joined  uo  with  a  band 
when  I  was  about  14  years  old,  I 
guess.  Now  my  mother  and  I  and 
Doug  played  a  little  club  up  in  Lake 
Arthur,  La.,  which  is  the  town  that  we 
was  raised  in. 

Scorza:  Were  you  playing  most  of  the 
same  kind  of  songs  that  your  mother 
used  to  sing. 

Kershaw:  On  the  same  order,  yes.  I 
could  name  you  just  a  whole  parcel  of 
them  that  I'm  sure  you  never  heard 
of.  Real  French  music  which  we  don't 
play  too  much  anymore.  We  normally 
play  the  most  popular,  like  "Jole  Blon," 
"Big  Mamou."  Those  were  some  we 
played  back  then.  We  had  an  old  ac- 
cordion song  we  called  "Fifi  Poncho." 

You  see,  before  my  father  died,  my 
mother  got  us  an  old  phonograph— 
one  of  them  old  winding  types.  She 
got  a  lot  of  French  records.  Now  my 
mother  would  sing  a  lot  of  Jimmy 
Rogers'  songs. 

See,  French  and  country  is  on  the 
same  order.  The  only  thing  is  if  you 
pick  with  the  French  accordion,  it  don't 
sound  country  at  all. 

THE  CAJUN  SOUND 

Scorza:  You  were  adapting  the 
melodies  and  rhythms  of  the  country 
to  the  Cajun  instruments? 

Kershaw:  Right.  This  is  why  Rusty, 
Doug  and  I  have  done  well  in  the 
music  business.  We  got  a  lot  further 
with  it  than  the  majority  of  your  Cajun 


Brother  Dong  and  Mama  Rita 


people.  The  majority  just  does  it 
around  the  house,  you  know,  for  fun. 
We  learned  the  French  real  well  and 
then  we  went  country  and  western, 
but  we  never  dropped  our  flavor. 
Scorza:  Doug  seems  to  identify  with 
"Louisiana  Man"  as  an  individual. 

Kershaw:  "Louisiana  Man"  is  really 
what  got  Doug  on  the  Cajun.  See, 
as  young  kids  you  really  don't  know. 
We  had  been  Cajun  all  of  our  lives, 
and  we  looked  upon  it  that  if  we  were 
ever  going  to  do  any  good,  then  we'd 
have  to  change.  In  other  words,  we 
figured  if  we'd  go  country  and  western, 
cause  the  Grand  Ole  Opry  was  country 
and  western.  At  that  time  we  had  no 
idea  that  they  would  be  interested  in 
Cajun. 

We  kept  it  more  or  less  in  the  back- 
ground, and  when  we  got  old  enough 
and  mature  enough,  like  Doug  he  put 
out  the  song  "Louisiana  Man,"  and 
he  saw  this  is  where  it's  at,  you  know. 
I'm  a  Cajun,  and  this  is  what  I  do  at 
my  best.  This  is  what  I'm  going  ahead 
on,  see. 

MUSIC  BUSINESS 

I  had  been  playing  drums  with  Rusty 
and  Doug  for  five  years  when  I  went 
with  Jim  Reeves,  and  I  worked  a  year 
with  Reeves,  and  that's  when  I  decided 
to  just  get  off  the  road.  I  started  work- 
ing, started  selling  and  being  home 
every  night,  and  I  really  enjoyed  that. 


Now  to  me  raising  my  children  was 
a  one-time  thing.  Only  once  I  was 
going  to  have  children  and  raise  them. 
I  felt  they  needed  me,  and  I  was  raised 
without  a  father  and  knew  what  that 
was.  Which  since  I  was  alive  and  since 
I  wasn't  home,  the  wife  is  still  raising 
the  children  by  herself.  I  just  didn't 
want  my  kids  to  grow  up  without  a 
father.  That  is  why  that  I  pulled  out. 
Not  entirely;  I  kept  playing  locally. 
Scorza:  Have  you  recorded  any  al- 
bums or  records  since  1960  or  so? 
Kershaw:  Oh  yeah.  I  had  a  record 
that  came  out  last  year,  and  then  I've 
got  an  album  that  should  be  coming 
out  before  too  long. 

Scorza:  What  kind  of  music  is  on  it? 
Kershaw:  Mostly  Cajun.  I  have  a  va- 
riety. I  have  five  or  six  songs  that  I 
wrote.  One  of  them  that  I  released 
as  a  single  last  year  is  "Cajun  Queen." 
It  was  nothin'  that  really  made  me  an 
overnight  artist,  but  it  did  help  me 
tremendously.  I  got  a  lot  of  dates  off 
of  it. 

Scorza:  From  here  on  out,  do  you 
think  it  is  going  to  be  a  struggle? 
Kershaw:  Not  if  it  keeps  on  the  way 
it's  going.  Each  year  since  I  got  back 
into  it  has  been  getting  better  and 
better.  I'm  playing  more.  I'm  getting 
more  money  for  my  engagements.  I'm 
drawing  better.  Each  year  things  are 
just  getting  better  for  me. 
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NEW  SOUNDS  FROM  © 


Fantasy/    Milestone 


McCOY  TYNER  -  FLY  LIKE  THE  WIND  •  his  9th 

Milestone  LP.,  with  Hubert  Laws,  Billy  Cobham  and 
Ron  Carter.  A  real  powerhouse.  Includes  the  KPFT 
hit,  "Rolem." 


LUIS  GASCA  •  COLLAGE  —  Luis  puts  it  all  together 
with  Bobby  Hutcherson,  Harvey  Mason,  and  many 
more. 


CANNONBALL  ADDERLEY  •  LOVERS...  •  his  latest 
recordings,  with  Nat  Adderley,  Airto,  Alvin  Batiste, 
Jack  DeJohnette,  George  Duke,  Alphonso  Johnson, 
Flora  Purim,  Ron  Carter  and  Nat  Adderley,  Jr. 


STANLEY  TURRENTINE  •  EVERYBODY  COME 

ON  OUT  —  Stanley  flows  as  smoothly  and  sweetly 
as  always. 


PLEASURE  -  ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES  -  Plea- 
sure spreads  it  thick.  Produced  by  Crusader  Wayne 
Henderson. 


ANGELO  •  A  new  and  different  rock  group,  backed 
up  by  Carl  Wilson,  Lee  Ritenour,  Jim  Gordon,  Tom 
Scott  and  others. 


AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  FINE  MUSIC  IS  SOLD 
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Willie's  Fourth  on  the  Fourth 


M 


Sheer  LoveforWiliie  Nelson  Pulled  Off  This  Picnic  Blow-out, 
But  IsAllof  This  Enough  to  Insure  Another  Spectacle  in1977? 

Photos  by  Mark  Brueckmann  and  F.  Carter  Smith 


By  MIKE  CURTISS 

Willie's  fourth  on  the  Fourth,  the  picnic  nobody  (but  the  people)  wanted,  was  a  music- 
lover's  delight.  Few  will  quarrel  with  the  push  they've  given  Texas  Country";  one 
can  only  hope  that  people  also  appreciate  what  It  takes,  physically  and  mentally,  to 
pull  off  an  event  that  size. 

It  was  our  first  time  to  check  out  Gonzales,  Texas,  located  straight  south  from 
Austin  and  due  east  from  San  Antonio.  The  Friday  before.  Liberty  Hall's  Roberto 
Gonzales  stopped  by  KPFT  to  invite  us  along  on  his  chartered  bus,  so  we  could  report 
on  the  madness. 

Two  major  things  came  across.  First  and  foremost,  the  heavy  positive  love  for 
Willie  Nelson  that  seemed  to,  at  times,  be  the  glue  that  kept  his  crew  together,  when 
obviously  many  of  them  were  so  tired  they  could  hardly  move,  let  alone  think. 

The  unsung  Hero  Roadie  Award  has  to  go  to  Willie's  road  manager,  "Poodle" 
(also  known  as  Randy  Locke).  He  exercised  incredible  wisdom  when  he  asked  only 
long-time  friends  (all  seasoned  roadies)  to  help  him  put  it  together  and  keep  it 
together.  People  like  "Big  Eye,"  whose  voice  was  gone  from  yelling  on  stage  during 
performances.  And  Cosmic  Carl  from  Austin.  Their  experience  helps  them  deal 
effectively  with  any  weird  situation. 

And  there  were  many  of  them. 

Security  guards,  trying  to  be  hospitable,  were  pretty  loose  at  first.  But  so  many 


people  got  backstage,  the  crews  had  trouble  working.  So  they  tightened  up  by 
changing  the  color  of  the  pass.  But  that  cut  out  most  of  the  media  people. 
Finally,  if  you  had  credentials  of  any  kind  (for  me.  It  was  my  KPFT  supporter  ID 
card)  and  any  color  pass,  you  could  get  "almost"  anywhere. 

Things  would  have  been  easier  if  security  used  walkie-talkies.  The  grounds  were  so 
large  that  Inter-Gate,  Patrols  and  Backstage  were  out-of-touch. 

Picnic  goers  complained  when  they  had  to  pay  30  cents  for  a  glass  of  water  or  a 
dollar  for  an  ear  of  corn;  $1.50  got  you  a  very  small  bar-be-que  on  a  very  small 
bun. 

My  second  strongest  observation  is  about  Krass  Kommercialism.  Vendors  had  to 
pay  a  $1,000  deposit  per  stand,  and  most  that  we  talked  to  felt  they  would  get  very 
little  of  it  back.  Thus  high  prices.  A  walk  around  the  main  audience  perimeter 
was  like  one  continuous  vendor's  sideshow  — especially  if  you  got  into  the  sales  raps. 

Walking  through  the  audience  was  a  trip  through  ozone.  Estimated  at  100,000  to 
200,000  (who  really  knows),  the  crowd  was  fairly  well  contained:  probably  due  to  the 
flood  of  Mandrex  Quaaludes.  Outside  the  main  audience  area  were  three  small  ponds 
to  cool  off  in.  All  in  all,  it  was  mellow. 

The  Big  Question  is  once  again:  "WILL  THERE  BE  ANOTHER  WILLIE  NELSON'S 
FOURTH  OF  JULY  PICNIC?"  Most  of  the  stage  crew  said  "I  hope  notl"  The  promotion 
people  say,  "Of  course."  Yet  no  one  knows  but  the  Shadow  what  lurks  in  the  heart 
of  "Texas  Country." 
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\r^  have  bundled  cridl^  Thesenew 

$5-a-month  supporters  will  generate  income  to  meetoperatirgcost^erddefcitsperding 
and  consequent  crisis,  and  allow  us  toaxrHnuede\dopmert 


By  BOB  ROGERS.  KPFT  Station  Manager 

On  August  \,  we  begin  our  Pacifica  Futurethink  Marathon.  It  will  begin  at  noon 
with  an  open  house  and  open  meeting  at  the  station.  We  hope  to  meet  a  lot  of 
you  at  that  time.  We  have  some  specific  ideas  for  making  this  marathon  a  suc- 
cess, and  we  need  to  talk  with  as  many  of  you  as  possible  about  that.  To  have  a 
successful  marathon,  and  a  successful  station  for  that  matter,  we  are  going  to 
need  the  personal  involvement  of  a  lot  of  listener-supporters.  This  marathon  is 
more  of  a  supporter  recruitment  drive  than  anything  else. 
Up  to  this  point,   we  have   never 


we 

really  had  consistent  monthly  support 
from  enough  people  to  break  this 
operation  even.  As  a  result,  we  have 
had  to  look  to  the  loyal  supporters 
that  we  do  have  for  our  sustenance. 
Because  there  were  not  enough  of 
them,  it  meant  that  we  were  constantly 
bombarding  our  supporters  with  ap- 
peals to  bail  us  out  of  one  crisis  after 
another. 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  get  just  as  tired 
of  harping  on  and  living  with  these 
crises  as  you  do  of  hearing  about  them. 
Nevertheless,  each  crisis  is  a  very  real 
one,  and  nobody  can  really  deal  with 
these  emergencies  except  the  regular 
supporters. 

Several  months  ago,  we  stated 
that  what  we  needed  was  just  $5  a 
month  from  all  who  could  afford  it, 
and  whatever  is  affordable  from  every- 
one else  who  listens  to  the  station. 
We  said  that  we  could  stabilize  the 
operation,  pay  off  our  debts  in  a  res- 
ponsible manner,  and  put  our  energies 
into  bringing  you  better  radio;  all  for 
your  $5  a  month.  Recently,  our  regu- 
lar monthly  support  has  been  climbing 
steadily. 

The  fact  that  we  are  still  beset  with 
the  woes  of  deficit  spending  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  not  growing.  It  does 
not  mean  that  progress  is  not  being 
made.  It  just  means  that  we  started  in 
a  deep  hole,  saddled  with  a  lot  of 
debts,  some  going  back  as  much  as 
three  years,  It  means  that,  despite  our 
recent  growth,  we  still  have  not  reached 
the  point  where  we  consistently  take  in 
more  money  than  we  feel  we  must 
spend  in  order  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  the  station.  Most  months,  we 
still  lose  money  we  do  not  have. 

How  can  we  finally  get  out  of  these 
blues  alive?  Well,  it  is  really  quite 
simple.  Several  months  ago,  we  began 
a  policy  of  mailing  out  the  Mighty  90 
News  to  anyone  who  asked  for  it.  We 
did  not  extract  a  promise  of  station 
support  in  exchange  for  the  Mighty  90. 
Indeed,  we  agreed  not  to  send  anyone 
any  bills,  whether  they  were  supporters 
or  not.  All  we  send  is  a  simple  little 
postage-paid  return-address  envelope. 
July /August,  1976 


Then  it  is  strictly  up  to  you.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy,  the  Mighty  90 
mailing  list  has  grown  from  around 
1,600  in  March  to  about  6,600  in 
August.  That  means  an  additional 
5,000  people  are  at  least  interested 
enough  to  ask  for  the  Mighty  90. 

By  the  end  of  September,  we  expect 
to  be  mailing  the  paper  to  10,000 
people.  By  the  end  of  September, 
we  expect  to  have  recruited  5,000 
new    monthly    supporters.    At    $5    a 


month,  this  growth  will  finally  render 
crisis  radio  a  thing  of  the  past  and 
enable  us  to  focus  our  energy  where 
it  belongs— in  programming. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  we 
cannot  realistically  expect  to  accomplish 
this  kind  of  growth  by  just  using  the 
radio.  It  does  not  work  that  way.  To 
accomplish  the  kind  of  growth  we  are 
talking  about,  it  is  going  to  take  some 
work  on  your  part.  We  are  going  to 
need  for  you  to  do  some  recruiting  for 
us  on  a  personal  one-to-one  basis.  This 
time,  we  are  asking  you  for  more  than 
$5  a  month.  This  time,  we  are  asking 
you  to  give  us  your  energy  support. 
We  are  asking  you  to  help  us  find 
more  people  to  join  us  in  supporting 
the  station. 

We  have  a  number  of  special  events 
planned  for  the  next  two  months, 
beginning  with  our  open  house/open 


meeting  on  Sunday,  August  1.  We 
plan  to  bring  into  existence  sever?' 
units  of  listener-supporters  who  will 
form  listener-support  groups.  These 
new  listener-support  groups  will  have 
as  their  first  task  the  one-to-one  re- 
cruitment of  new  supporters.  This  is 
not  to  be  the  only  task  of  the  listener- 
support  groups,  but  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant first  one.  We  have  some  speci- 
fic plans  for  helping  you  to  increase 
your  own  ranks.  We  expect  to  get 
additional  ideas  from  you  as  well. 

As  we  become  more  aware  of  one 
another  through  working  together,  and 
as  we  increase  our  numbers  through 
our  combined  efforts,  we  expect  to 
develop  a  community  raclio  station  that 
we  can  all  enjoy,  use,  and  be  proud  of. 

We  have  a  lot  going  for  us.  Hous- 
ton is  among  only  five  cities  in  the 
Please  tarn  to  page  12 


REPORTING  CRISES  IS  NEWS; 
FACING  THEM  OAILYGETS  OLD 


One  of  the  strange  things  about  radio 
is  that  you  are  always  introducing 
yourself  to  your  audience. 

Hello, 

We  are  KPFT  FM  90.1  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas.. .41 9  Lovett  Blvd.  tele- 
phone 526-4000. 

I  suspect  most  of  you  knew  that  much 
about  us,  but  probably  don't  know 
much  more. 

First  of  all  we  are  you.  The  station 
is  comprised  of  people  who  gravitated 
to  our  delapidated  studios  in  the  Atlanta 
Life  building  at  618  Prairie  or  to  our 
new  shimmering  manse  on  Lovett  in 
the  Montrose  because  they  believed 
that  there  should  be  an  alternative  to 
dehumanized,  institutionalized,  com- 
mercialized radio. 

It  took  thousands  of  people  to  get 
this  thing  started,  people  without  large 
fortunes  and  great  influence,  but 
people  who  felt  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  radio  station  where  you  could  con- 
ceivably hear  anything,  not  just  what 
some  executive  in  New  York,  his  ad 
agency,  and  local  station  management 
want  you  to  hear. 

Since  we  are  a  Pacifica  station,  af- 
filiated with  a  network  of  listener-sup- 
ported radio  stations  in  New  York, 
Berkeley.  Los  Angeles,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  we  have  a  committment  to 
news  and  public  affairs  unmatched  by 


other  stations  in  our  signal  range,  and 
uninfluenced  by  advertisers. 

Since  we  are  a  community  station, 
made  up  of  the  community  at  large, 
we  present  almost  every  type  of  music 
recorded,  including  salsa,  soul,  old 
jazz,  new  jazz,  country-western,  Blue- 
grass,  German  and  Indian  pop,  elec- 
tronic and  avant-garde,  symphonic, 
exotic,  etc.  There  is  even  a  program 
on  Sunday  afternoons  called  Music 
Seldom  Heard,  presenting  music  that 
defies  even  the  most  ardent  radio  lis- 
tener's ability  to  say  "aw,  I  heard  that 
before!" 

There  are  lot  of  you  out  there  who 
know  all  this  already.  If  you  listen  to 
the  radio,  you  also  know  that  all  this 
costs  mucho  dinero. 

So  far  we've  imitated  the  major 
governments  in  the  western  world  and 
instituted  deficit  financing.  We've  run 
up  bills  and  paid  people  we  don't  have 
money  for,  because  even  though  there 
weren't  enough  subscribers  to  cover 
our  costs,  we  had  (and  have)  an  obli- 
gation to  do  what  we  set  out  to  do, 
bring  to  those  subscribers  we  do  have, 
and  to  the  rest  of  Houston,  meaningful 
radio,  radio  with  meat. 

Besides,  in  the  past,  we  always  had 
deficit-clearing  concerts.  For  three 
years  we  had  "Cosmic  Cowboy"  con- 
certs starring  many  of  the  leading 
names  in  progressive  country  and  wes- 


tern music.  For  two  years  they  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  our  debts  and  help- 
ing us  to  expand. 

In  May  of  this  year,  it  failed  to  do 
this.  In  fact,  the  concert  added  $12,000 
debt  to  a  nearly  solvent  radio  station 
and  threatens  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  most  incredible  expansion  plans  in 
the  station's  history. 

THE  BOTTOM  LINE:  We  currently 
have  1,500  people  who  are  pretty 
regular  about  sending  us  $5  a  month. 

That  means  we  get  $4,500  a  month 
income. 

Some  months ~  more.  This  month 
less. 

Our  operating  costs  come  to  $7,000. 
We  have  two  options  open  to  us.  Less 
radio  or  more  subscribers.  We  choose 
more  subscribers,  5,000  more  to  be 
exact,  5,000  more  by  the  end  of 
September.  That  would  mean  6,500 
people  in  Houston  have  as  strong  a 
commitment  to  free  speech  radio  as 
they  do  to  reading  a  daily  newspaper 
or  buying  cigarettes.  We  know  that 
there  are  more  than  6,500  people 
with  that  sort  of  committment  in  a 
metropolitan  area  of  2,000,000,  but 
just  6,500  would  enable  us  to  grow 
and  prosper  and x  thrive  and  kiss  the 
days  of  crisis  radio  good-bye  forever. 
6,500  people  are  getting  this  news- 
paper delivered  to  their  door. 
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-*  la  ntmo  weather  rcpoit  on  the 
half -hour 

BBC  News  know*  what  you  need  to 
.  tall  you  al  about  It  from 

London  ... 

Lin  brae*  the  Earth.  Environmental 

and  S5u«  Special  guests 
telephones  Stawc  Hatmel,  Howard 

•♦da,  and  ADce  Rfckel  heat 
The  Noeai  Report,  with  Cnn* 
Stanley  deeJeig  out  reafety  as  fa 
.  -t   r  -vi»  a  •!  «. 


Pknha  Carter  i  ore 

Sub**  Maneuvers,  but  dtflerent 
Roger  B  Protection  return*  this  rime 
ow 

Ufa  Ob  Earth.  The  Padfca  New* 
people  report  from  al  over  the  place 
Mora  thoughts  about 

*rfB«Se<*»  *.. 
eat  —a  ■jMB—  ■**■>    - 


11.15  a  e*. 
lt:lS-3e~si 

S4ia 


6  •  a.m. 


-em 


9  15  Moan 


Nooe-12  30 


USOSpe 


mam  ■*»  corpm 

^L  wSaqMSM 

^  <IP  HI! 


hirsi  al  thetiaau  from  0< 
Sp* 

ntrrrey  Jack  Chees  and  the 

.  Foster  the  Mun*  Dbector  directs 
^^pusk   features,  oddities,  and 
whtmsits 

jp  gats  up.  Can  you?  News 
vafionai  Pubic  Radio  at  7  &  8 
omplne  weather  information 
«  heM-ftour  fhe  tells  you  how 
a  s  gofag  to  nun  again) 
Now  that  they  can't  seem  to  do  much 
*  Brttsh  know  everything, 
correspondents  In  places 
you  can't  psnnounce,  and  they  report 
on  the  BBC  Newsreel 

Bob  Rogers  play*  music  learned  from 
many  years  tib  a  wandering  wastrel, 
frequently  has  cronies  and  other  rtff - 
rar?  hang  out   phone  caBs  sometimes. 
The  Nam  Report.  Chris  Stanley 
eats  me  new.    Reads  what  he  can't 
quae  stomach 

Seed*.  Esoteric  and  metaphysical 
Ideaa  gathered  and  presented  by  Scott 
Quthe 

mmamat    %         n   mtroductton  To  The  Source . 

~t  fl  r">'-  v6«c  lor  mar*  to  «cl  aa  a  UaiavnHter 
a*  aeayaaftfee  from  a  ht0fcer  *ource>  Rev 
fWeSriif  of  -.-if  #wurtarlnn  For  The  Under 
maSa*  O  ***>  **■  appirenSy  had  Hi* 
•WBn.  lor  v»--n   n>|  H*u  about  %oma  ot  the 
meoiei  A»er.»-  w™ch  heve  been  channeled 

•nu/  f-  ti    trul  ne*/«  »m  exa.-npte  o4  rhcue 


Mid-Jght- 
S  a.m. 
3-6  a.m. 


6-9  a.m. 


9-9-15  a.m. 


9-15-11  a.m. 


11  am  -Noon 


Noon- 

12:30  pm 


12  30  2pm 


2  3  p.m. 


4*  mild  and  fatU  tram  •  mamaoqa 


* 


tS 


TbtMK 


--'  * 


3-6  pa 
6-7  pa* 

7-8  pm 


ft  9  SO  pea. 


The  Crystal  Ess  iaiamaat 

or  host  this 
of  subjects 
oartktpat- 


tmr.  xx* 


Kogar  B    F^uWirtKw  pr: 
m*  came  old  tamo 


•rein  (alternate  we* 
mbers  of  Hous1 
this  program  will  deal 
with  the  issues   problem*,  and 
successes  of  gay  men  and  women 
Frequent  gueab  and  telephone 
partidpaf> 

Hike  Curds*  plays  music  for  the 
mustceOy  mdned 


1 1  "%>  itrtrnowean  To  Ttw  Soorw. 
P«n2* 

Roger  B   Frotecfion  and  the  Surrealist 

Freruy  Shi 

LUe  On  Earth.  Pacthca  News  tells 

yoo  everything,  from  everywhere. 

How  do  they  do  a? 

Firturethlrk.  Well,  at  least  you 

might  plan  out  the  weekend. 

Km  tun  S    ofcrtB  SttMn  Ufc  «bo«t  •■**«•  w* 
car.  look  t-.ru  vd  to  *i  trm  TrtowatnnW 

12  tudt  Gwnrajdi  a  •»  ««n  wtio 
A«tfd»t  w^'  wxiw  we  o»  wearing  to  rN» 

tv  no  fcinsi  b>  »  Km*  pov- 
soaaf  awe  too  A  •  recent  BpeacJt 
19     rj«aa  Or  E«rth  "  An  fgVouctof 
.:»  e»  dr»m»  •  Ml  in  rhc  room 
WOan  wrara  *:—  -..*»- 

jVs-Honen>r«r 
1*1  an"  *  •  a&oitrr,  'ulrtmnil  of  trna«n«*or>*) 

OMVot  of   9  taa  Wono    tooa 
taoivOtim  mn$  &<*  t— ontng  ol  tood  wpptfi 
«iong«cwuoBc.  poiBca].  «od  raoW  pararfntui 

KPF7 1  tSeafti-a  Presents.  A  series 
bi  KPFT«praduced  documentor  > 

lSM_l»n  KPFT 

|Sa*  wha 

wooy  Mere 

>  «■»  Fr«aw»v»  Came  Pnas 
•w)  i  •>  «*•  "• »-    '  *-»s  for  htm 

14*4  w«*  S«n*a 

i    ^er « <to>  <■•  ■  - ,  •  i  i 


3-6  p.m. 
6-7  p.m. 


Lawrence  Jones  is  the  Mr  Jones  who 
knows.  The  emphasis  is  on  jazz 

Larry  Foster  plays  music  for  night 
fiends   He  never  asks  what  you  are        » 
doing  up  at  this  time .  ^K 

Frank  Cargo  ends  his  week  on  Friday 
and  acts  tike  K   News  from  National 
Public  Radio  in  Washington  at  7  &  8 

Complete  rain  information  on 
the  half-hour. 

The  BBC  Newsreel  features  reports      M 
from  correspondents  speaking  Good 
Engash  from  aQ  over  the  world. 

K.  Wayne  plays  music  and  gives 
hstener-support  raps  that  would  win        J 
over  Jay  Gould.  l 

Jo  Ann  Cutack  is  a  psychic  and 
devout  New  Age  adherent.  She  brings 
gnus  from  the  esoteric  community, 
interviews,  guests,  and  takes  phone       . 
caBsfrom  listeners  -m 

The  Noon  Rap  art.  tn  the  middle  of 
the  day.  haB  of  the  stuff  that's  going 
to  happen  today  has  ahead  y 
happened.  Right'  Padnca  News  Folk 
calculate  They  also  read  the  nde  list        a 
and  the  program  schedule.  One  often  i  p 
depends  on  the  other. 

Tracy  Gertman  tries  to  cheer  you  up 
with  music  that  reminds  you  to  forget 

$  bugging  you.  She  knows  it  s        J 
Friday  again.  r 

Padnca  Radio  presents. 

AtMBjM  St  Ray  Bradbury  -Remrmt*?  the 
Owanun'  Thai  author  of  TW  MaVtUm 
Oanaarlia  auVh«t»«»  aome  qjiwoons  Oui 
SiankatoKPFK  J 

Ajfjaat  13.  "Where  Have  Yow  Gor» 
DS4»apo7'  Spam  loclotogtet  JonaBun 

/WevMXO-WBAirUdtoProtrd  "HeJp  Your       "^ 

•yrtng  rhe  \m  'Oraat  Deprcsaon'.  the 
W?A>  FfvintJ   rheeae   ProtKt    «M   the  agir 
propo^wKU  »■<■  d  rh«  Neta  Dwl  eSors  to  "9*1 

aafT  wea  on^mfy  broeScksa  .-■  1939.  n 
*iaa*«*  worker*  unocrtfood'  e*s  Co  nraan  ihe 
pruraoeon  of  *«xial  vaiuea  eaacnQal  to  the 
racovMy  of  rtw  ecooooiv  *ni  of  the  popular 

* •-»  aiaryiiirtv  «- v .  an'  loaak  cotnmeniarv 
« ifieei  Sat  unaatv  ">''*  >-1*«  aetwean  burww  u 
tnanasemam  end  so-^cmmental  controi 
stock  and  fob  oaerfcetv 
AaeaeM  27  -«0o  SelGaidera. 

3  fcfaataee  Cv  bwa  atknac  grfW. 
t  white*  ApoeajM 
wlato  s**"o  a  aftered  by  *>••*  n 
itfMmnmam  mmmothan 

Roger  B  Protection  is  a  man  you  can 

trust! 

Life  On  Earth  is  a  modest  enough 

goal.  The  Padfka  New*  People  size  It 


Midnight 
3  a.m. 

3-6  a.m. 

6-9  a.m. 


9  10  a.m. 

10-11  a.m. 

a 

11  a.m. -Noon 

Noon-1  p.m. 

1*2  p.m. 
2-5  p.m. 


Midnight 

3  a.m. 

3  a.m. -6  a.m. 

6-7  a.m. 

7-9  a.m. 


9  a.m. -Noon 


Noon-2  p.m. 


5-8  p.m. 


8  p.m.- 
MJdnight 


Mualc  from  the  Third  World,  with 

Tony  Bennett.  Reggae  fot  sun 

from  Africa.  The  sounds  of  Latlna       J^ 

Larry  Foster  is  up  Are  you5  Musk  for 

dot 

Melissa  Jones  relates  to  people  who 

are  trying  to  get  it  going  so  early  in  the 

momiri  Sure  plays  nice  music   She 

knows  j 

Sugar  n  Spice.  Alice  Rickel  speaks      1 
with  guests  from  Houston's  femli 
organizations,  takes  phone  calls,  plays 
music  made  by  women 
Counterpoint.  A  Saturday  morning    ■ 
classical  music  concert.  Thorn  Clan 
your  host. 

Music  ol  India.  Popular  mu 
classical  musk,  and  movie  sound- 
tracks. A  bilingual  prograrr  «Ar 
Meena  Deadl.  Includes  a  calendar  of  ^ 
current  events  for  Houston's  Indian 
community. 

The  Manager's  Report  and  ^ 

Mallbag.  Bob  Rogers  confesses  all     ^f    2  p.m. -4  p.m. 

and  reads  the  mail,  takes  phone  calls 

from  listeners ,  sometimes  seof 

checks  over  the  Ride  List. 

Thorn  Clark  regains  hi*  composure .        V 

plays  good  mu 

Moaaico  Musical.  Sylvia  Cavasos  y  . 

Rudi  Garcia  play  musk  by  and  for  the  *W 

Latin  Coramuniry  and  anyone 

who  enjoys  good  musk  Frequent 

guests  dealing  with  issues  and  taking 

phone  calls.  A  current  events  calendar  **L 

for  the  coming  week,  starting  with  ^ 

now  . 

Happy  Trafia.  with  Jim  Bob  Bamett    ^ 
puts  the  accent  on  Texas  musk, 
uervt  guests  and  strange  out 
Marsha  Carter  plays  musk  and  talks 
with  listeners,  hstens  to  talkers,  makes 
you  smile 


4-5  p.m. 


* 

¥ 


BY  THE  WAY: 

We  will  schedule  short  feature 
programs,  interviews  and  discus- 
sions several  times  a  day.  Monday 
through  Friday.  We  will  read  the 
day's  specific  programming  of  this 
material  several  times  daily.  The 
program  schedule  is  read  at  these 
times: 

1  a.m. .7:30  a.m..  10:30  a.m., 
12:30  a.m..  3:30  p.m.,  6:30  p.m. 


5-5:20  p.m. 


5:20-8  p.m. 


>r 


8-9:3» 


9:30-11  p.m. 


tyne  plays  muv 

on  }as. 

Bob  Lovs  with  a  mixture  of 

features. 

Morning  Melodies  with  Vanessa 

Cargo 

Goepel  Time.  A  mixture  of  trad! 

and  modern  gospel  musk  with  a 

special  emphasis  on  the  musk  being 

made  in  Houston.  Vanessa  Cargo  is 

your  host. 

A  Maeical  Trot  with  Uaetotte   A 
bilingual  program  of  popular  German 
music  and  a  calendar  of  current  events 
for  Houston's  German  community 
Meaica  Omnlvaga.  The  acce 
renaissance  music,  but.  as  the  name 
implies,  this  program  will  roam  through"  __ 
various  fields  of  musk.  Paul  Yeager    4^ 
continues  to  host  white  Muska 
Omnivaga's  father.  Tom  Bkki 
Europe,  getting  more  material 
programming. 

Mualc  Seldom  Heard  is  always 
heard  at  thh  time.  John  Snyder  features 
classical  works  thai  you  may  have 
missed 

Auajaat  1 .-  f>*ruM**--  '  4g- 

program  of  parcusuori  «u«*  ».-  I    ^r 

Aatwe*  S-  Mu*  of  rh*  I'JSO^  CoaUnumg  »      *V 
!«ik  ofvrofam  rt«»  **G1  «n<J  «Mh  tt'c  muse  &*£> 

■ 
Lo>»3».  SfiO'.'irufcy  e»  oi 

Asflvat  IS:  Mix    ' 

■«of\t  o'  *»  i  ^Waflh . 

ZbrJ:  «ifiaeisaftd':..' 

Aaaaal  J Jh  To  b*  aonounoed 

Aeejue*  *9:  Tie  Otgftrt  Proyani  OtgaAmoak 

fmm  «Uce«unei  and  o*  *B  jryte— Bacfc  *3 

Movement  Theory,  wfth  Marsha 
Carter  A  program  dealing  with  the 
problems,  expressions,  and  successes 
of  women  Special  guests,  frequent 
telephone  participation 
The  5  o'clock  Newe  Up-date.  A 
news  summary  of  the  day's  events 
from  the  Paciffca  News  Department 
The  Bluegraa*  Express,  with  Tony 
Bluegrass  and  other  forms  of 
tradH 

luent  Hve  periormances 
The  BrUxpatch.  Thofne  Oever»  uA 
snow,  featuring  mtere*ring  guests  and 

telephone  calls 
Heimefcasc.  Steeve  Heirtwl  plays 
beatnik  musk. 
i.  Nuggets.  Joe  Bieakie  picks  up  on 
some  lost  gems  and  choke  new 
musical  esoteria. 


LOCAL  BOARD  GEARS 
TO  MEET  KPFT  NEEDS 


The  Pacifica  Local  Advisory  Board, 
as  part  of  its  revitalization  and  expan- 
sion program,  announces  the  forma- 
tion of  several  station  committees  to 
deal  with  specific  aspects  of  station 
operation. 

Each  committee  is  comprised  of 
members  of  the  paid  staff,  volunteers, 
and  local  advisory  board  members. 
There  are  presently  six  committees,  as 
follows: 

Finance— Charged  with  overseeing 
the  management  of  all  station  finances, 
setting  a  budget,  establishing  financial 
priorities,  and  instituting  effective  and 
efficient  systems  of  accountability. 

House  and  Grounds— Insuring  that 
the  station  property  is  properly  main- 
tained and  improved. 

Legal— To  supervise  all  legal  tran- 
sactions in  the  best  interests  of  Pacifica 
Radio. 

Grants  and  Large  Gifts— To  seek 
funds  for  capital  improvements  and 
major  program  development. 

Development— To  formulate  and 
execute  long-range  planning  for  major 
growth  in  listener-support,  to  plan  and 
execute  fund-raising  events  and  ideas, 
and  to  insure  that  station  community 
relations  are  both  active  and  positive. 

Advisory  Board  Expansion— To 
recruit  new  advisory  board  members, 
insuring  that  the  needs  of  the  station 
are  met,  and  that  all  segments  of  the 
community  are  fairly  and  effectively 
represented. 

The  Houston  Pacifica  Advisory 
Board  hereby  serves  notice  of  its  intent 
to  become  intimately  involved  with  the 
operation  of  the  station  and  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  and  growth  of 
listener-supported  Pacifica  radio  in 
Houston. 


The  Pacifica  Local  Advisory  Board  is 
the  local  advisory  body  of  the  Pacifica 
National  Board  of  Directors.  The 
National  Board  is  dependent  on  each 
local  board  for  advice  concerning  the 
basic  operation  of  the  local  Pacifica 
station.  It  is  the  joint  responsibility  of 
the  station  workers,  the  listener-sup- 
porters, the  local  advisory  board,  and 
the  Pacifica  National  Board  to  see  that 
the  station  is  operated  both  efficiently 
and  effectively. 

Our  own  local  advisory  board  is  now 
in  the  midst  of  a  revitalization  and  ex- 
pansion program.  We  are  actively 
seeking  people  who  will  commit  some 
time,  energy,  and  thought  to  listener- 
supported  community  radio.  At  the 
moment,  we  need  another  accountant, 
someone  in  banking  or  finance, 
someone  in  commercial  broadcasting 
management,  people  experienced  in 
grass-roots  community  organization 
and  anyone  else  who  feels  they  have 
a  contribution  to  make. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  you  agree 
with  the  way  the  station  is  currently 
operating.  We  welcome  critic  and  fan 
alike.  You  will  be  listened  to.  You  will 
be  treated  fairly  and  with  the  respect 
due  any  person  electing  to  put  their 
energies  into  the  betterment  of  com- 
munity radio. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Pacifica 
Local  Advisory  Board  will  be  at  7:30 
p.m.  August  10.  We  will  meet  at  the 
station  (419  Lovett  Blvd.) 

You  are  welcome  to  attend. 

HELP  WANTED 

Volunteer  to  help  in  Subscriptions  Dept. 
part-time.  Experience  in  business  or 
computers  is  necessary.  Call  Vanessa 
or  Paddock  at  526-4000. 


*    ~  Announcing     *  » 

a  *  *   PACIFICA     *  '  o 
o     FUTURETHINK 
■f,  *  MARATHON    * 

Aug  1  through  Sept  30 

^  +     featuring:  \J 

•  More  special  Pacifica  programming  than  ever  beforej 
and  a  first  glimpse  at  our  New  Era  in  radio  listening. 

•  Open  House/Open  Meetings  ^ 

•  Parties  ^         ^ 

•  Special  Events  ^ 

•  Surprises 

•  The  birth  of  Listener-Support  Groups 

+       ty  Our  purpose:  ft 

To  bring  this  station  out  of  debt,  to  finally  stabilize^the 
operation  of  Pacifica  radio  in  Houston,  and  to  begin  a  New| 
Era  in  programming. 

^      Our  goal: 

5,000  new  monthly  supporters  at  $5  a  month  by 
September  30.     ^  £, 

v^    «  Priorities: 

1 .  Pay  all  utilities  and  station  salaries  current. 

2.  Pay  station  operating  debt  current. 

3.  Secure  long-term  mortgage  of  station  property. 

4.  Establishment  of  station  development  fund. 

5.  Pay  off  old  debts. 


Bob  Rogers,  general  manager;  Stewe  Heimel,  program  director;  Sandy  Jensen,  business 
manager;  Chris  Stanley,  news  director;  Larry  Foster,  music  director;  Joe  Bleakie,  chief  engineer; 
David  Rickmers,  traffic  co-ordinator;  Scott  Campbell,  production  co-ordinator;  Vanessa  Cargo, 
listener-support  co-ordinator;  Birdie  Kypke,  volunteer  co-ordinator  and  operations  co-ordinator; 
Alice  Rickel,  public  affairs  co-ordinator. 

News   Department:   Chris  Stanley,    Tim   Fleck,    Carter   Smith,    Vanessa   Cargo,    Michael 
Porter,  Tony  Bennett.  Mike  August 

Public   Affairs:    Stewe    Heimel.    Alice    Rickel,    Howard    Reynolds,    Thorne    Dreyer. 
Hobart  Taylor.  Randy  Keller 

Fine  Arts,  Poetry.  Drama,  and  Literature:  Marsha  Carter,  Mary  Daly,  Greg  Miller,  Bob 
Rogers,  Diane  Reynolds,  Susan  Carmalt,  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Jeff  Salzberg. 
Engineering:  Joe  Bleakie,  David  Rickmers,  Frank  Martin 
Music:  Larry  Foster,  Gina  Fleming,  Jimmy  Ashley 

Listener  support:  Vanessa  Cargo,  Paddock  Smith,  Barbara  Counts,  Rocky  Counts 
Operations:  Bonnis  McGuire,  Cathy  Betchal,  Curtiss  Rasmussen.Ted  Veins,  Henry  Reynolds. 
Colin  Kelly.  Jerry  Grace.  Joe  Serbu,  Steve  McVickers.  Arthur  Shapiro,  Elias  Guerrero,  Debbie 
Huls,  Terry  Godwin,  Ted  Moore,  Lisa  Heaton,  Kay  Baesner,  Todd  Thompson,  Rick  Williams, 
Matt  Walker,  Willy  Asay,  Theodore  Clark.  Chris  Wycliff,  Rick  Anderson,  Christi  Coates,  Ricky 
Quan,  Jim  Tucker,  Michael  Sheiman,  Keith  Hanson,  Sue  Scott,  B.  Brown,  Mark  Bookman, 
Nancy  Chester.  Karla  Kelly,  Rod  Kypke. 

Air  Staff:  Bob  Rogers,  Stewe  Heimel,  Chris  Stanley,  Mike  Curtiss,  Joe  Bleakie,  Monterrey  J. 
Cheez,  Roger  B.  Protection,  Vanessa  Cargo,  Larry  Foster,  Alice  Rickel,  Jimmy  Ashley,  Liselotte 
Babin,  Jim  Bob  Barnett.  Tom  Bickley,  Scott  Cluthe,  Thorne  Dreyer,  Tracy  Gehman,  Lawrence 
Jones,  Bob  Love,  Al  Vaughn,  Howard  Reynolds,  Tony  Ullrich,  K.  Wayne,  Scott  Summers, 
John  Snyder,  Thorn  Clark,  Paul  Yeager,  Rudy  Garcia,  Sylvia  Cavasos,  Ray  Hill,  Pokey  Ander- 
son, Meena  Deadt,  Dale  Smith,  Frank  Cargo,  Joe  Dominguez,  Marsha  Carter,  Ed  Badeaux. 
Joe  Lomax,  Tony  Bennett,  Hobart  Taylor,  Charlie  Park,  JoAnne  Cusack,  Michael  Levine. 
Local  Advisory  Board:  Thelma  Meltzer  (chair),  Mike  Davis,  Lorenzo  Thomas,  Steve  Glaser, 
Margie  Glaser,  Gertrude  Barnstone,  David  Duncan,  John  Henry  Faulk,  Joe  Holton,  Peter 
Papademetrious,  Rick  Prinz,  Danny  Samuels,  Bill  Swenson,  Louise  Millikan  (secretary),  Ron 
Waters,  John  Tucker,  John  Binkley,  Jim  Baldauf,  James  Blue,  Melissa  Jones,  Mary  Daly, 
\J3ennls  Sucec. 

More  Marathon 

Continued  from  page  9 

country  with  a  Pacifica  station.  The 
others  are  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Washington,  and  Berkeley.  Pacifica  in- 
vented the  whole  idea  of  listener-sup- 
ported radio  30  years  ago.  We  are  the 
largest  media  organization  in  the  coun- 
try based  on  listener-support.  We  have 
recently  installed  a  satellite  communi- 
cations system  linking  all  units  of  Paci- 
fica. 

KPFT  has  recently  received  a  $79,000 
equipment  purchase  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  When  the  project  is  com- 
pleted, we  will  have  doubled  our 
power  to  nearly  100,000  watts  with  a 
new  transmitter,  installed  a  lot  of  state- 
of-the-art  equipment,  and  installed  a 
two-way  communications  system  that 
will  result  in  greatly  increased  effective- 
ness in  news  and  public  affairs  cover- 
age. 

This  grant  will  require  some  match- 
ing funds  on  our  part,  but  we  have 
the  time  to  deal  with  that.  KPFT  is 


Open  House /Meeting 
on  Sunday,  August  1, 
from  noon  til  ??? 

People  already  active  in  all  as- 
pects of  the  station's  operation  and 
development  will  be  on  hand  to  show 
you  around  and  answer  your  ques- 
tion, and  to  make  plans  to  insure  the 
success  of  our,  PACIFICA  FUTURE- 
THINK  MARATHON  by  involving  you 
directly. 

Also,  live  music  and  refreshments. 


also  an  affiliate  of  National  Public 
Radio,  which  is  another  source  for  a 
lot  of  good  feature  programming.  No 
other  station  in  the  world  is  both  Paci- 
fica and  NPR.  We  have  a  very  active 
and  expanding  station  advisory  board, 
dedicated  and  capable  volunteers,  a 
small  but  skilled  paid  staff,  and  the 
support  of  hundreds  of  listeners.  How 
can  we  lose? 

Please  take  special  note  of  this 
month's  guide.  It  is  the  most  detailed 
program  guide  we  have  ever  published. 
We  believe  that  it  also  demonstrates  a 
new  era  in  substantive  programming. 
The  theme  is  "futuretnink,"  and  the 
emphasis  is  on  Pacifica  programming, 
at  its  best.  In  one  sense,  we  could 
call  it  special  programming,  but  to  be 
more  accurate  we  could  call  it  new 
regular  programming  because  it  will 
not  end  in  August,  September,  or  any 
time.  It  will  only  improve  and  expand. 

In  addition  to  the  programming 
listed,  there  will  be  many  more  special 
features  and  programs.  We  will  an- 
nounce the  complete  program  sched- 
ule several  times  daily.  Even  than,  you 
can  expect  more  surprises.  Good  radio 
is  never  totally  predictible. 

We  expect  to  clearly  demonstrate 
that  we  are  worthy  of  your  support 
and  the  support  of  your  friends.  What 
you- hear  is  what  must  be  paid  for.  We 
expect  to  show  that  it  is  a  rare  bargain. 
It  really  is,  you  know.  All  we  need  to 
make  it  work  is  you. 

I  look  forward  to  meeting  you  on 
Sunday,  August  1.  We  have  a  lot  to 
talk  over.  If  you  cannot  make  it  then, 
please  write  or  call  me.  We  need  you. 
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KPFT  BENEFIT 

CONCERT  AKlD  PARTY 

Featuring  St.  Elmo's  Fire  and  4  other  groups 
to  be  announced. 

Sunday,  August  15      4  p.m.  til  ?? 
admission  S3 

LIBERTY  HALL 
1610  CHENEVERT 

ANOTHER  PACIFICA  FUTURETHINK  MARATHON  SPECIAL  EVENT 
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STOMU  YAMASHTA 


STEVE  WINWOOD 


MIKE  SHRIEVE 


Against  a  gently  simulated  background,  as  distant  stars, 
planets,  and  constellations  stream  by  and  disappear, 

you  are  entering  the  world  of  GO. 

The  musical  genius  of  Japan's  STOMU  YAMASHTA, 

and  the  brilliant  vocals  and  keyboards  of  rock's 

superstar  STEVE  WINWOOD  along  with 

drummer  MIKE  SHRIEVE. 


ILPS-9387 


The  album  that  takes  you  as  far  as  you  want  to  GO. 

Also  featuring  KLAUS  SCHULZE,  ROSKO  GEE, 
and  AL  Dl  MEOLA. 

Only  on  Island  Records  and  Tapes. 

Produced  by  DENNIS  McKAY.  STOMU  YAMASHTA, 
and  PAUL  BUCKMASTER. 


ISLAND 
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Continued  from  page  3 

that  the  price  of  uranium  fuel  is  only  a 
very  small  part  ot  the  price  of  getting 
electricity  from  a  nuclear  plant.  Where- 
as with  a  coal  or  gas  fueled  plant, 
the  fuel  costs  are  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  the  cost  of  producing  pow- 
er," Painter  argues. 

"So  nuclear  fuel  cost  increases  will  not 
impact  significantly  on  the  costs  of 
power  produced,"  he  says. 

Pro-nuclear  forces  say  that  while  fuel 
may  be  in  short  supply,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  last  until  breeder  reactor  tech- 
nology comes  into  its  own.  Breeder 
reactors  convert  ordinary  uranium  ore 
to  plutonium  in  the  process  of  generat- 
ing energy,  and  this  byproduct  in  turn 
can  be  used  as  a  fuel.  In  short,  the 
breeder  performs  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  And  opponents  of 
the  breeder  technology  feel  the  bread 
and  fish  are  literally  too  hot  to  handle. 

The  debate  is  certain  to  roll  on 
toward  1980,  gaining  heat  as  the 
Comanche  Peak  and  South  Texas 
generators  move  toward  completion. 

Most  public  officials  in  the  state  are 
either  pro-nuclear  or  sitting  on  the 
fence. 

Houston's  Mayor  Fred  Hofheinz, 
asked  about  his  position  on  nuclear 
power,  tried  first  to  avoid  the  question. 
He  then  tried  to  tiptoe  through  the 
nuclear  minefield  by  saying  something 
neutral  about  nuclear  power,  solar 
power,  and  everything  else  connected 
with  the  issue. 

"Well  mayor,  does  that  mean  you're 


still  on  the  fence." 

Hofheinz  grinned  and  nodded  affir- 
matively. ■ 

One  mayor  who  does  have  a  view 
is  Jeff  Friedman  of  Austin. 

Austin,  whose  citizens  voted  their 
way  into  a  $161  million  share  in  the 
South  Texas  project,  is  now  looking 
for  a  way  out. 

"My  opinion,  which  reflects  that  of  a 
majority  of  city  council,  is  that  the 
South  Texas  Nuclear  Project  is  getting 
out  of  hand  with  regard  to  costs  and 
uncertain  fuel  supplies.  I,  for  one,  feel 
we  should  end  our  participation  in  the 
project,"  Friedman  says. 

"We  originally  agreed  to  a  $161 
million  share.  We  are  now  looking  at 
a  pricetag  of  $181  million." 

Friedman  and  the  council  have 
authorized  a  search  for  buyers  for  the 
city's  share  of  the  project.  He  says 
several  utility  companies  are  interested. 

A  referendum  asking  the  voters  to 
okay  the  city's  defection  from  the  pro- 
ject will  probably  be  conducted  in 
January  of  1977. 

"Our  selling  or  ending  participation 
in  the  project  requires  voter  approval," 
Friedman  says.  "1  am  confident  they 
will  approve  our  getting  out." 

"The  public  is  recognizing  that  what 
were  once  charges  and  accusations 
against  the  use  of  nuclear  power  are 
showing  themselves  to  be  facts,"  the 
mayor  says. 


PA  SYSTEM  RENTAL 

DISCO-  CONCERT     TOURING 
PROFESSIONAL    EQUIPMENT    SALES 
(  raw)  speakers  -miiers  -  amps  -  microphones 
Components  to  Custom  Designed  Systems 
any  type  loudspeaker  enclosures 

OUR  PRICES  WON'T  BE  BEAT! 


(713)  522-4786 
1636  Branard 
Houston  77006 
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868-3052(2 


ECLECTIC! 

Furnish  your  home  in  dreams.  Rough  woods  and 
glass  at  a  fraciion  of  the  cost  of  any  quality 
furniture.  Call  Ardice  at  521-0391 
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Bourg  Furniture  Co. 


The  most  frightening  aspect  of 
nuclear  power,  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  its  opponents,  is  what  it  could 
do  to  the  political  structure  of  American 
life. 

"There  is  an  argument  that  has 
come  to  the  fore  because  of  the  Karen 
Silwood  death  in  Oklahoma,  and  it 
involved  civil  liberties,"  says  Gillmore. 

"If  we  attain  a  plutonium  society 
with  breeder  reactors  all  over  the  place 
and  the  suggested  20  reactors  in  every 
state,  we'll  have  so  much  plutonium 
around  that  everybody  will  be  investi- 
gated and  wiretapped  who  seems  to 
have  leftwing  leanings  or  anyone  who 
might  be  considered  a  potential  threat. 
We  see  this  already.  An  airline  pilot 
in  Dallas  who  opposed  nuclear  power 
was  investigated,  followed,  to  the  point 
that  now  he  is  no  longer  an  anti-nuclear 
activist,"  says  Gillmore. 

With  nuclear  plants  everywhere,  the 
threat  of  sabotage  and  theft  of  nuclear 
materials  would  be  immensely  greater 
than  today.  And  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  U.S.  government  would  be  forced 
to  tighten  political  and  social  control 
of  citizens  in  the  name  of  greater  safety 
and  security.  Having  seen  how  the  tag 
"national  security"  was  applied  during 
the  Watergate  scandal  to  try  to  hide 
illegal  government  actions,  the  restric- 
tion of  civil  liberties  to  make  nuclear 
plants  more  secure  is  not  all  that  in- 
conceivable. 


ECKANKAR 

"A  WAY  OF  LIFE 


\® 


TUESDAYS   7:30  p.m. 
WEEK  NIGHTS  7:30-9  P.M. 
3317  MONTROSE,  SUITE  234 
521-0006 


STEREO 

by  appointment 

DANIEL  at 
523-0515 


offering  a  selection  of  natural  products 
including  ginseng  •  herbs  •  natural  cosmetics 

1338  WESTHEIMER  (IN  GREEN  ACRES)  522-3368 


Open  Mon.— Sat. 
11:30  a.m.— 8:00  p.m. 


i 
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I  Connection 


1308  Telephone  Rd. 

in  the  East  End 


"HeaD 


Phone:  926-3773 
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QASLS 


A  IVatwral  Food  Restaurant 

in  the  Magic  Circle  area 

Fabulous  Food  in  a  Clean  Happy  Place 


4091  Westheimer 

in  Highland  Village 


Open  Daily  11:00-8:00,  Sunday  3:00-0:00 
For  orders  to  go  call  629-4834 
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Jazz  Directions 


By  ROBIN  JAMESON 

A  definite  attempt  is  underway 
to  put  Houston  in  the  jazz  fore- 
front. Lack  of  musical  constancy 
seem  to  be  impeding  the  trend 
as  club  owners  seem  to  be  at  a 
loss  to  decide  whether  to  book 
jazz,  rock,  rhythm  and  blues,  or 
even  country. 

The  reopening  of  La  Bastille 
was  simply  a  disaster  for  the 
Houston  jazz  medium.  Ap- 
parently, we  are  not  ready  for  a 
major  purist  jazz  invasion.  Rah- 
saan  Roland  Kirk  and  Esther 
Phillips  shows  were  financially 
devastating. 

An  astute  producer  can  fill 
the  Music  Hall  with  big-name 
jazz  acts,  but  only  at  the  price 
of  intense  advertising  along 
with  a  commercially  appealing 
album  to  simultaneously  fill  the 
airwaves.  John  Klemmer's 
recent  sold-out  concert  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  happen 
with  money  and  airplay. 

The  usual  course  for  a  club 
owner  who  wishes  to  present 
unknown  but  exceptional  talent 
is  to  book  commercially  scu- 
cessfull  artists  as  well,  in  order 
to  make  up  for  financial  losses 
incurred  by  the  less  profitable 
acts. 

This  will  be  a  definite  policy 
of  Jackie's  Aquarium  Club, 
recently  opened  by  Jackie  Bat- 
tle in  the  southwest  part  of 
town.  Leon  Spencer,  a  jazz 
musician  who  has  recorded  four 
albums  of  his  own  and  played 
on  recordings  by  Lou  Donald- 


La  Bastille 
Recloses 

La  Bastille's  recent  Re- 
birth was.  alas,  a  last 
gasp  for  life  as  Hous- 
ton's once  "vanguard" 
jazz  club  reclosed  Sat- 
urday. July  31,  after 
two  months.  Resusci- 
tation was  attempted 
in  June  by  Todd  Bar- 
kan  of  Keystone  Kor- 
ner,  a  San  Francisco 
jazz  club,  but  he  pulled 
out  after  one  month. 
Together  the  manager 
and  supportive  em- 
ployees tried  to  reopen 
the  club  this  month, 
but  a  fine  Ronee 
Blakley  show  did  not 
pay. 

No  plans  are  report- 
ed for  La  Bastille's  re- 
rereopening. 
Esther  Phillips 

son,  Sonny  Stitt,  Gene  Amnions, 
Rusty  Bryant  and  Melvin  Sparks, 
is  managing  the  club.  Leon's 
own  trio,  featuring  Leon  Warren 
on  guitar  and  Malcolm  Pinson 
on  drums,  will  be  appearing  on 
a  regular  basis. 

The  fact  that  the  club  is  being 
managed  by  musicians  should 
be  a  positive  indication  that  we 


Tigris  •  lettering  silk  screen 
521-0841 
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can  expect  some  tasteful  acts 
to  be  showcased.  Some  con- 
firmed bookings  at  present  in- 
clude Grant  Green  (who  just 
finished  his  engagement),  Etta 
Jones,  Houston  Person,  and 
Donny  Hathaway. 

Carnaby's  and  Damian's  will 


undoubtedly  continue  their  basic 
format  of  presenting  local 
Texas  jazz  talent.  Although 
space  is  limited  at  these  clubs, 
the  crowded  atmosphere  some- 
times contributes  to  creating 
exhilarating  moments  of  musi- 
cal fusion. 


Wear  It  Again. 

Sam 

Recycled  jeans  &  other  clothing 
for  every  gender 


every  gen 

dresses 
slips 

Hawaiian  shirts 
Western  shirts 
etc. 


1027 

WAlabarna 

516-6957 


you  Nceo 

-A 


525-^408 


Rosewater's 

V5     1006  CALIFORNIA 


benevolent  'Beer' 

and 

Invigorating  °Vino 

served  in  a  nice  atmosphere 

with  music  to  soothe  your  ears. 


August  Calendar 

1  Empty  Can  Band 

2  &  3  Smoking  Fitz  Qazz) 

4  Dusty  Star 

5  Don  and  Cindy 

6  &  7  John  Uriah  Anderson 

8  Empty  Can  Band 

12  Don  and  Cindy 

13  &  14  Stephen  Jarrard 

19  Don  and  Cindy 

20  &  21  Eric  Taylor 

26 — 28  Don  and  Cindy 


•  OPEN  7    DAYS   A  WEEK  • 
LOCATED  ONE    BLOCK  NORTH  OF   WESTHEIMER  AT  MONTROSE- 


(greenroom 
restaurant 


Lunch  11  till  2:30,  Mon.-Fri. 

Featuring  the  famous  Greenroom  tacos 
and  homemade  flour  tortillas  filled  with 
delicious  charbroiled  sirloin. 

9:30  p.m.-1:30  a.m.  music 
by  Roseanna  and  Strings  &  Things 


Greenroom 


509  Louisiana     225-5492     Houston,  Texas  77002 


Happy  Hour  4-7  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri. 
with  cocktails  2  for  price  of  1 . 
Live  entertainment  5-7. 
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AUGUST  CALENDAR 


MUSIC 

Thu./Aug.  5 

ON  THE  BORDER  BOYS/Sand  Mountain 
DOUG  KERSHAW/Gilley's 
MARY  ANNE  PHELPS/Houlahan's  No.  2 
SAVOY  BROWN /The  Million  Dollar  City  Dump 
WET  WILLIE/Texas  Opry  House 

Fri./Aug.  6 

ON  THE  BORDER  BOYS/Sand  Mountain 
VINCE  BELL  AND  MARK  BONNE/Houlahan's 

No.  2 
THE  BAYOU  CITY  BEAT/Gilley's 
JOHN  LUKE  PONTE/Texas  Opry  House 

Sat.  /Aug.  7 

SIY  JOHNSON/Continental  Showcase 
MICHAEL  TWITTY/Gilley's 
JOHN  LUKE  PONTE/Texas  Opry  House 
LEON  SPENCER  &  THE  LEON  WARREN 

TRIO/Jackie's  Aqaurian  Club 

andrae  CROCK/Jones  Hall 
ATLANTA  RHYTHM  SECTION/The  Million 

Dollar  City  Dump 

Sun. /Aug.  8 

YES  &  MONTROSE/Hofheinz  Pavilion 
ROSEANNA  STRINGS  AND  THINGS/ 
Houlahan's  No.  2 

Mon./Aug.  9 

OPEN  STAGE/Houlahan's  No.  2 
AUGIE  MEYERS/Texas  Opry  House 

Tue./Aug.  10 

OPEN  STAGE/Sand  Mountain 

THE  TEN  CAN  BAND/Houlahan's  No.  2 

AUGIE  MEYERS/Texas  Opry  House 

Wed. /Aug.  11 

MARY  ANNE  PHELPS/Houlahan's  No.  2 
THE  BAYOU  CITY  BEAT/Gilley's 
AUGIE  MEYERS/Texas  Opry  House 

Thu./Aug.  12 

DRAMBOUIE/Houlahan's  No.  2 
THE  BAYOU  CITY  BEAT/Gilley's 
BILLY  SWAN/Texas  Opry  House 

Fr./Aug.  13 

ETTA  JONES  WITH  HOUSTON  PERSON/ 

Jackie's  Aquarian  Club 
JIM  DANIEL  AND  BUFFALO  GRASS /Sand 

Mountain 
SPEARS  &  DOUG  OLDHAM/Jones  Hall 
KISS/Summit 

THE  BAYOU  CITY  BEAT/Gilley's 
LYN  LANGHAM  AND  DONNA  CALCOTE/ 

Houlahan's  No.  2 
PAUL  KENNEDY/Sunshine  House 
BALCONES  FAULT  &  GATEMOUTH 

BROWN/Texas  Opry  House 

Sat. /Aug.  14 

LYN  LANGHAM  AND  DONNA  CALCOTE/ 

Houlahan's  No.  2 
ETTA  JONES  AND  HOUSTON  PERSON/ 

Jackie's  Aquarian  Club 


JIM  DANIEL  AND  BUFFALO  GRASS/Sand 

Mountain 
PAUL  KENNEDY/Sunshine  House 
WAR  AND  RONNIE  LAWS/Summitt 
BALCONES  FAULT  &  GATEMOUTH 

BROWN/Texas  Opry  House 
Sun. /Aug.  15 

ROSEANNA  STRINGS  AND  THINGS/ 

Houlahan's  No.  2 
MEXICAN  STAND-OFF  DAY  WITH  BUFFALO 

GRASS/Sand  Mountain 
HOUSTON  PERSON  WITH  ETTA  JONES/ 

Jackie's  Aquarian  Club 

Mon.  /Aug.  16 

OPEN  STAGE/Houlahan's 
SHAKE  RUSSELL,  JOHN  VANDIVER  AND 
THE  FULL  MOON  BAND/Texas  Opry  House 

Tue./Aug.  17 

OPEN  STAGE/Sand  Mountain 
RAISIN/Music  Hall 

SHAKE  RUSSELL,  JOHN  VANDIVER  AND 
THE  FULL  MOON  BAND/Texas  Opry  House 

Wed. /Aug.  18 

NATALIE  ZOE/Houlahan's  No.  2 
THE  BAYOU  CITY  BEAT/Gilley's 
RAISIN/Music  Hall 

SHAKE  RUSSELL,  JOHN  VANDIVER  AND 
THE  FULL  MOON  BAND/Texas  Opry  House 

Thu./Aug.  19 

ALL  MEAT  TACO  BAND/Houlahan's  No.  2 
RAISIN/Music  Hall 
THE  BAYOU  CITY  BEAT/Gilley's 
BUGS  HENDERSON  &  FOOLS/Texas  Opry 
House 

Fri./aug.  20 

BRUCE  McELHENY/Sand  Mountain 
AILEEN  AND  ELKIN  WITH  DONNA 

CALCOTE/houlahan's  No.  2 
MARY  JANE/Sunshine  House 
KENNY  STAR/Gilley's 
RAISIN/Music  Hall 
TOME  RUSH  &  BYRON  BERLIN  E  /Texas 

Opry  House 

Sat.  /Aug.  21 

BRUCE  McELHENEY/Sand  Mountain 

AILLEEN  AND  ELKIN  WITH  DONNA 

CALCOTE/Texas  Opry  House 


DIRECTORY 

MUSIC 

CONTINENTAL  SHOWCASE/ 3730  Scott/ 

747-1212 
GILLEVS/4500  Spencer  Hwy./946-9842 
HOFHEINZ  PAVILION  /Holman  at  Cullen/ 

797-2372 
HOULAHAN'S  NO.  2/128  Westheimer/ 

528-1835 
JACKIE'S  AQUARIUM  CLUB/ 6003  Belfort/ 

734-1027 
JONES  HALL/900  Brazos/222-3415 
LIBERTY  HALL/ 1610  Chenevert/659-1082 
MILLION  DOLLAR  CITY  DUMP/ 300 

Westheimer/527-9033 
MUSIC  HALL/810  Bagby/222-3561 
SAND  MOUNTAIN/ 1213  Richmond/528-8164) 
SUMMIT  /Number  Ten  Greenway  Plaza  East/ 

627-7456 
SUNSHINE  HOUSE/2111  Norfolk/529-4593 
TEXAS  OPRY  HOUSE/ 1416  Richmond/ 

524-4646 

FILM 

IaLLEY  THEATER/615  Texas  Ave./228-8421 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS/ 1001  Bissonnet/ 
526-1361 

THEATER 

CABARET  THEATER/6900  S.  Main/668-9211 
MAIN  STREET  THEATER/ 6265  S.  Main/ 

524-3168 
THE  NEW  TEXAS  THEATER/ 823  Lamar/ 

658-0900 

ART 

ARAGON  GALLERY/ 1946-A  W.  Grey/ 

527-9910 
ART  LEAGUE  OF  HOUSTON/ 1953 

Montrose/523-9530 
CIRCLE  GALLERY/3503  Montrose/529-8717 
JEWISH  COMMUNITY  CENTER/5601  S. 

Braeswood/729-3200 
MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS/ 1001  Bissonnet/ 

526-1361 
ROBERT  RICE  GALLERY/ 2734  Virginia/ 

526-3076 
ROBINSON  GALLERY/ 2626  Westheimer/ 

526-7516 
SIMPATCO  GALLERY/One  Allen  Center/ 

236-9544 

TEXAS  GALLERY/2439  Blssonnett/524-1539 
WATSON  DE  NAGY  GALLERY/ 1106 
VBerthia/526-9883  . 


Libran  Book  Shop 

Annual 

SIDEWALK 
BOOK SALE 

Books  at  30-50% 
off  and  morel 

10  a.m.  to  7  p.m. 
Saturday,  August  14 

In  the  Libran  parking  lot 

at  3700  Yoakum 

(near  W.  Alabama) 

526-8108 
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Closed 
Mondays 


T  FAIR  ^ 

RETAIL 


One  block  off 
Montrose 


RESTAURANT 


ft 


Lunch*tue-fri*ll:30-2:30 
Dinner*tue-sat  *6-9 
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The  last  refuge  of  "original' 
Montrose  culture 
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Daily  Happy  Hour 

2—7  p.m. 

COLD  DRAFT  BEER 

$1.60  pitchers 
.30  mugs 

807  W.  Alabama 
528-9027 


Now  Serving 
Gourmet  Dinners 

6-9  p.m.  Tue.- Sat. 


July  /August,  1976 
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RAISIN/Music  HbD 

TOME  RUSH  &  BYRON  BERLINE/Texas 
Opry  House 

Sun.  /Aug.  22 

BRUCE  McELHENY/Sand  Mountain 

RAISIN/Music  Hall 

ROSEANNA  STRINGS  AND  THINGS/ 

Houlahan's  No.  2 
FLASH  CADILLAC/Texas  Opry  House 

Mon./Aug.  23 

OPEN  STAGE/Houlahan's  No.  2 

Tue.  /Aug.  24 
OPEN  STAGE/Sand  Mountain 
KEITH  CARRADINE/Liberty  Hall 
CALICO /Texas  Opry  House 

Wed. /Aug.  25 
NATALIE  VOE/Houtahan's  No.  2 
KEITH  CARRADINE/Liberty  Hall 
CALICO/Texas  Opry  House 

Thu./Aug.  26 
ALL  MEAT  TACO  BAND/Houlahan's  No.  2 
WOODY  HERMANN/La  Bastille 

Fri./Aug.  27 
ALLAN  DAMRON  AND  BRUCE  McELHENY/ 

Houlahan's  No.  2 
THE  BAYOU  CITY  BEAT/Gllley's 

Sat. /Aug.  28 
ALLAN  DAMRON  AND  BRUCE  McELHENY/ 

Houlahan's  No.  2 
JAMES  COTTON  BAND/La  Bastille 
HOT  COALS/Sand  Mountain 
EARTH,  WIND.  AND  FIRE/Hofhelnz  Pavilion 
PAUL  LYNDE/Music  Hall 
ELVIS  PRESLEY/Summlt/2:30  p.m. 

Sun. /Aug.  29 

JIM  DANIEL,  ON  THE  BORDER  BOYS, 
BUFFALO  GRASS,  BROKEN  STRING 
BAND,  HOT  COALS,  MORE  TO  BE 
ANNOUNCED/Sand  Mountain /noon  to 
2  a.m. 

ROSEANNA  STRINGS  AND  THINGS/ 
Houlahan's  No.  2 

Mon./Aug.  30 

OPEN  STAGE/Houlahan's  No.  2 
Tues./Aug.  31 

OPEN  STAGE/Sand  Mountain 


FILMS 


Thura./Aug.  5 

TEOREMA/Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Sat. /Aug.  6 

CORPSE  GRINDERS/AIley  Theatre/12  midnlte 
TEOREMA/Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Sat. /Aug.  7 

PLAY  IT  AS  IT  LAYS/Museum  of  Fine  Arts/ 

8  p.m. 
THE  SCARLET  EMPRESS/AIley  Theatre/8  p.m. 
THE  POINT/Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Children's 

series) /2  p.m. 


ln«>rpnrilinR  Ihr  Arhooliv  OccjUoiuI 


LIGHTNING 
EXPRESS 

Lightning  Express  -  No.  3  -  1976:  60 
pages  about  Blues,  Arhoolie,  Country, 
Ethnic,  Films.  Cover  by  R.  Crumb.  Only 
$1.00  postpaid  and  we  send  our  1976 
Catalog  free. 

ARHOOLIE  RECORDS 

10341  San  Pablo  Avenue 

El  Cerrito,  California  94530 
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Sun. /Aug.  8 

THE  SCARLET  EMPRESS/AIley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Tue. /Aug.  10 

COLLEGE/Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

THE  RED  BALLOON,  CULDERO  CIRCUS  & 

THE  POWER  OF  TEN/Museum  of  Fine  Arts 

(Children's  series) /2  p.m. 

Thura./Aug.  12 

MODERN  TIMES/AIley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Fri./Aug.  13 

MODERN  TIMES/AIley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Sat. /Aug.  14 
FLAYTIME/Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 
HEIDI/Museum  of  Fine  Arts  (Children's 
series) /2  p.m. 

Sun. /Aug.  15  v 

PLAYTIME/Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Tue. /Aug.  17 
SHE/Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Wed. /Aug.  18 
SHE/Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 
TREASURE  ISLAND/Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
(Children's  series)/2  p.m. 

Thura./Aug.  19 
TOUCH  AND  GO/Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Fri./Aug.  20 
TOUCH  AND  GO/Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

BEYOND  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DOLLS/ 
Alley  Theatre/12  midnlte 

Sat. /Aug.  21 
SUNDAY.  BLOODY  SUNDAY/Alley  Theatre/ 

8  p.m. 
MAKE  MINE  MUSIC/Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
(Children's  series)/2  p.m. 

Sun. /Aug.  22 
SUNDAY,  BLOODY  SUNDAY/Alley  Theatre/ 
8  p.m.. 

Tue. /Aug.  24 
AND  THEN  THERE  WERE  NONE/AIley 
Theatre /8  p.m. 

Wed. /Aug.  25 
AND  THEN  THERE  WERE  NONE/ 
Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Thura./Aug.  26 
WITNESS  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION/ 
Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Fri./Aug.  27 
WITNESS  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION/ 
Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Sat. /Aug.  28 
MURDER  ON  THE  ORIENT  EXPRESS/ 
Alley  Theatre/8j>.m. 

Sun.  /Aug.  29 
MURDER  ON  THE  ORIENT  EXPRESS/ 
Alley  Theatre/8  p.m. 

Tue. /Aug.  31 
GREED/AIIey  Theatre/8  p.m. 


y  AGOOD  S 
DEAL! 

at  ZODIAC 

we  talk  bargains  on 

Quality  Paraphernalia 

(from  the  plain  &  simple  to  the  outrageous!) 

Incense  &  Oils 
Posters 
Jewelry 

Lighting  Specialties 

Decorative  Accessories 
Gift  Items 
Beautiful  Imported  Clothing 

AS  THIS  AREA'S  MAJOR  DISTRIBUTOR 
of  the  top  lines  in  leisure  products,  we 
CAN  and  we  DO  SELL  FOR  LESS! ! ! 

WE'RE  DOWNTOWN...close  to  La  Bastille 
&  all  the  action!  VISIT  US  MONDAY 
through  SATURDAY  —  9:30  AM  to  5:30 
PM 

DISTRIBUTING 
COMPANY  INC. 

309  TRAVIS  HOUSTON,  TEXAS  77002   (713)  222-1405 

ON  EXCITING  OLD  MARKET  SQUARE 


ECKANKAR® 
The  Path  of  Total  Awareness 

Houston  Satsang  Society 
Presents 


"Survival  of  the  Individual" 

(a  one  day  seminar) 

Saturday,  August  14, 1976 

10:00  a.m.— 5:00  p.m. 

registration  at  9:00  a.m. 

Albert  Pick  Motor  Inn 
3301  Southwest  Freeway 

FREE  INTRODUCTORY 

FILM 

at  9:30  a.m. 


For  Information 
Call  521-0006 


GALVESTON'S  FINEST  SPOT  FOR 
ENTERTAINMENT  AND  LIBATION 

Ladies'  Night — Wednesday,  8-10  p.m. 
Unescorted  Ladies  Drink  Free 
HAPPY  HOUR,  Mon.-Fri.,  4-7  p.m. 
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19th  St. 
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American  National  Insurance  Bldg. 
(Galveston's  only  skyscraper) 


^ 


-  THE  STING  - 

1905  Market 

A  Cool  Spot  After  a  Hot  Day  At  the  Beach 


Z 


Mighty  90  News  and  World  Report 


Jaty/ Aug«»t,  1976 
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LATEST 

GOUNTR 
RELEASE 
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MERLE  HAGGARD 

My  Love  Affair  With  Trains 
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ASLEEP  AT  THE  WHEEL 

Wheelin'  And  Dealin'      1. 1 
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LINDA  HAR 
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Capital. 


